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FOREWORD 


Where democratic processes hold sway, to know the forces that 
fashion public opinion is of the utmost importance. It is axiomatic 
that religion and politics are sensitive focal points of man’s profound- 
est convictions. Wherever these two converge in the public forum, 
where policy is forged, the emphatic question is: which of these served 
to determine policy? Rarely, if ever, is a simple answer forthcoming. 
The reason is simple. Policy is a complex which develops not so much 
as effect does from cause, as out of agonizing encounter in the open 
market where truth sometimes is near the scaffold; where opinions and 
convictions engage each other in critical forays. 

The author, Dr. MacKenzie, dramatizes the encounter between 
votaries of a big fraction of the religious population of the nation— 
the Methodists—and officials charged with the responsibility of exe- 
cuting foreign policy as the program is in process of formulation. The 
period under scrutiny, 1865-1900, is one of those seed beds out of which 
a new phase of America’s destiny receives its thrust. “Manifest Des- 
tiny’ has here an added thread for the fabric of its design. One 
senses, as Hawaiian annexation and the Cuban “release” from Spanish 
domination are executed, that a sense of mission and destiny press 
upon the consciousness of statesmen, ministers and churchmen across 
the nation. By their very words the lines of future national growth are 
stretched forth. America will never be the same. The decisions are 
so many “points of no return”. 

Dr. MacKenzie brings to his exposition all the vast resources of his 
experience as the son of a Presbyterian missionary to India, his 
habitual broad reading and a facile style of writing. Not the least of 
the resources at Dr. MacKenzie’s disposal is the gift of a judicial 
objectivity and a penetrating, critical power of analysis. All who read 
The Robe and the Sword will be deeply obliged to its author. 


ARTHUR P. WHITNEY 


Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 
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PREFACE 


Because of publication demands and for the sake of making this 
work more generally readable, the technical aspects of documentation 
have been severely limited. Footnotes have been used only to support 
the more controversial assertions of fact and opinion and to provide 
a general guide to some of the source materials on which the study 
was based. 

There are many people to whom I am perpetually obligated for 
their assistance in the course of planning and writing this work. Pro- 
fessor Ralph B. Flanders of New York University was a constant source 
of inspiration and helpful criticism, and without his personal encour- 
agement the manuscript would never have been written. The library 
staffs at Rose Memorial Library of Drew University and the New 
York Public Library were most patient in making available their time 
and facilities. Dr. Arthur P. Whitney of Drew University was of 
invaluable help with his wide knowledge of church history and that 
of the Methodist Church in particular. My own colleagues at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University sustained me during moments of despon- 
dency, and Professor Anthony Alessandrini gave willingly of his time 
and knowledge in reading the manuscript and correcting many of its 
errors. Lastly, my own wife, Ruth Danielson MacKenzie, performed 
heroic editorial and secretarial tasks, and engaged in many personal 
sacrifices to bring the book to completion. 

To all of these and many others, I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
The deficiencies and weaknesses of the work must, however, be my 
own responsibility. 


KENNETH M. MACKENZIE 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a singular and yet well-known fact that religion has played an 
important part in the development of American history. This is some- 
what remarkable in view of the legal separation now existing between 
the mechanisms of the state and organized religion. Moreover, the 
division itself, though not always in fact respected, has become al- 
most a fetish in the minds of many modern Americans. It has at the 
same time provided the incentive and the protection for the develop- 
ment of numerous private denominational groupings, with differing 
creeds and practices so innately a part of American culture. Yet, 
though the fertile soil of our culture has permitted this lush develop- 
ment, constantly changing and sprouting anew, there has been a high 
degree of continuity within the structure of certain denominations 
which have existed almost from the founding of our nation. Among 
these within Protestantism may be included the Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Baptists. Each has had a peculiar doctrinal and institu- 
tional character, appealing to differing segments of the population. 
At the same time each has maintained a rather consistent and con- 
tinuous following, fairly readily identifiable within our social, econ- 
omic and intellectual strata. 

The greatest achievement of these and other denominations, accord- 
ing to the late Professor William W. Sweet, was the extension of their 
work across the continent to meet the needs of an expanding popula- 
tion. No denomination was more successful in this enterprise than 
the Methodists.» With their evangelical theology, circuit system and 
concern for the whole population, they provided an admirable mech- 
anism for meeting the religious needs of frontier society. In addition, 
when the frontier lay beyond the jurisdiction of organized government, 
law and order, the church provided the agencies of social order until 
regular institutions of government could be created. This dynamic 
influence of Methodism in the phase of continental expansion has led 
to a further inquiry into the influence of Methodism in extra-territor- 
ial expansion. If Methodism was typically the frontier religion, might 
it not have continuing significance as a growing America began to 
reach out to the “isles of the sea” and more distant lands? It would 
therefore seem important to examine the missionary activities of the 
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denomination and the ideology developed in support of these efforts. 

Another major reason for concern with the Methodists is the fact 
that they were the most numerous single Protestant denomination in 
the nation by the year 1900. Their membership had reached well over 
five million, divided mainly into the more numerous Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, North and the less numerous Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” While it is admitted that numbers alone are not necessarily 
indicative of degree of influence, in a society such as the United States, 
they did have great importance. Added to this is the fact that by 1900 
the Methodists had come to be pretty largely a middle class denomina- 
tion, and according to an observation attributed to President Theodore 
Roosevelt, constitued “the most representative church in America”.’ 

A final reason for concern with the denomination is that the question 
of imperialism and its impingement upon American politics came to 
the fore under the administration of President McKinley, who was 
himself a Methodist. A pertinent question related to this fact is whether 
this in itself had any particular influence in making American policy 
subject to Methodist influences. 


II 


The term imperialism has been frequently used in modern times 
to describe activities of a very diverse nature, and not necessarily con- 
fined to any single period of history. Currently it has become one of 
the chief topics of international discussion, and its connotation is 
certainly rather unsavory. Yet there has been a great deal of looseness 
in the use of the term, and definitions themselves have undergone 
periodic change. Distinguished authorities have recently been criticized 
for their failure to define the term succinctly or for overemphasizing 
one particular activity as the basis for all forms of imperialism.“ In 
the discussion which follows, a recent definition which appears quite 
simple and yet practical, will be accepted. William Langer describes 
imperialism as “the rule or control, political or economic, direct or 
indirect, of one state, nation or people over other similar groups, or 
perhaps one might better say the disposition, urge or striving to 
establish such rule or control.” ° 

Among the factors which led to this attitude he lists the concept 
of Social Darwinism, glorification of war, the idea of destiny, and 
the sense of duty to “inferior” peoples. Earlier, Parker T. Moon, 
emphasizing economic factors particularly, listed surplus manufactures, 
steam transportation, need for raw materials and availability of sur- 
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plus capital as decisive factors, although a strong sense of nationalism 
was considered necessary to activate them. Yet, while objecting to 
overemphasis of religious factors as a sole explanation for imperialism, , 
he recognized the importance of missionary activities as promoters 
of imperialism.° 

It is the purpose of this study to dwell upon this latter factor, 
without necessarily implying that it was the sole or even the most 
important reason for American imperialism. The attempt here is to 
show the attitudes of a major religious denomination toward issues 
which were imperialistic in nature, and to consider their relative 
importance within a specific time setting. It is hoped that it can be 
effectively demonstrated that while the Methodist Church did not in 
itself instigate American imperialism, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it did help to develop a rationale which would make this 
type of venture more palatable to individuals who might ordinarily 
have been exceedingly critical. The nature of such a rationale, and 
the basis for its development are both held to be of importance and 
will be therefore considered. It must be emphasized, however, that 
there was at no time complete agreement on issues, and there was 
frequent and substantial opposition to what was currently being 
accepted as the official position of the church. Furthermore, in 
selecting the Methodist denomination, there is no intent to imply 
that other denominations were less concerned with similar issues or 
that they necessarily took a position that was particularly different. 

While the views of the author may not coincide with the expressed 
beliefs and doctrines of the Methodist Church, he is at least sympa- 
thetic with its objectives and recognizes the great service it has ren- 
dered American society over the years. It has been assumed that 
ideas and opinions expressed by church functionaries were basically 
honest and sincere (the evidence would seem to justify this assump- 
tion), although at times misdirected or even wrong. Wherever 
necessary, criticism and unfavorable comment have been used in the 
interest of academic truth, but it is hoped not out of personal bias 
or ideological motivation. One further qualification is necessary. 
Although some consideration is given to various branches of Meth- 
odism, the chief reliance has been upon the activities and views of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, which contained the greatest 
number of communicants in the period covered. 
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The time limitations of the study are based upon several factors. 
First, the defined period of American imperialism, at least in its 
incipient stages is the opinion of competent authorities. Second, the 
end of the Civil War and the emergence of industrial capitalism as 
a major aftermath seem to suggest that this would provide an ade- 
quate beginning for the study of a form of activity which, in its 
economic phases at least, depended upon an expanding, dynamic 
production system. Third, although there were indications of American 
interest in areas beyond the continental limits prior to the Civil War, 
that event interrupted such projects and made it necessary to renew 
those interests at its close. Fourth, the interests of American religious 
denominations were confined to the American continent largely until 
after the Civil War. 

The year 1900 is taken because it provided a major political debate 
and referendum on the question of imperialism and was sufficiently 
removed from the events of the Spanish-American War to provide 
a period of reflection and decision as to what had happened. Also, 
marking the turn of the century, it tended to draw out an unusual 
amount of reflective discussion as to the role which America had newly 
assumed, its future prospects, and analysis as to its validity. 

In actual fact, the years of active imperialism were confined possibly 
to a shorter time span. Hobson calls the movement to annex Hawaii 
and our conflict with Spain the beginning of our imperialism, referring 
to Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines as the “hors d’oeuvre to whet an 
appetite for an ampler banquet”.’ Moon also concentrates on the same 
era, although going as far back as the Civil War for its antecedents, 
and other prominent historians also support such an interpretation. 

Within this period, then, the activities and attitudes of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, North, will be examined with a view to (a) 
determining just what were the attitudes of this religious body on 
the question of imperialism (b) disclosing what, if any, rationale 
was developed to accompany this development (c) defining the basis 
of the particular attitudes adopted and (d) indicating their effect 
upon the general policies of the church. An additional purpose 
is also to reveal information and sources of material which have up 
to the present remained relatively unexplored. 
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One final and pertinent question remains; just what was the Meth- 
odist Church and how were its views registered? In answer it should 
be noted that the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in the 
United States at a Conference called by Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury at Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, Maryland. This was dur- 
ing the period December 24, 1784 to January 2, 1785 and is commonly 
known as the “Christmas Conference”. Since that time it has under- 
gone various organizational and sectional changes, chief of which was 
a split into northern and southern branches brought about in 1844 
over the question of slavery. The breach was not formally healed until 
the reunion of 1989, but in the meantime the denomination had 
emerged as a great national religious organization. 

Basically, the church has operated on fairly democratic principles 
throughout most of its history, which is probably one factor respon- 
sible for its wide popular appeal. Certainly by 1900, when the total 
population of the United States had reached 75,994,575, the total 
membership of all branches of Methodism was sizeable. Henry 
Wheeler gave the figure of 5,856,438 for 1898 and then suggested 
that the total Methodist population for the country could be found by 
adding three communicants for each member. Using this method one 
arrives at the questionable total 23,425,752 which would represent 
about 30 per cent of the entire country.* At the same time the 
tendency toward fractionalization of authority, although not as marked 
as in some other denominations, does pose a problem as to the exact 
location of responsibility for official church policy. As a matter of 
fact, upon examination it would appear that although there are con- 
stitutionally defined levels of authority, these are in practice some- 
what overlapping. Therefore, in order to find the position of the 
Methodists on a development such as imperialism, it has been neces- 
sary to explore several different types and levels of church operation. 
It should be continuously kept in mind, however, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was a completely private institution, depending for 
its support upon the voluntary contributions of lay members. While 
this did not leave the clergy powerless to express anything but popular 
views, it did mean that they could not make a serious departure from 
popular consensus without damaging the strength of their religious 
organization. 

The highest authority within the church has been the General 
Conference, which met quadrennially in May, and published during 
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the period examined, a report of its proceedings in the official Journal 
of the Conference and a day by day coverage of its meetings in the 
Daily Christian Advocate. Each meeting was held in a different city, 
and in this study covered those from 1868 through 1900. The General 
Conference was in form a sort of Congress for the entire church, being 
made up of delegates from its various subdivisions and presided over 
by the Bishops, who in turn were permanently elected by the General 
Conference. After 1872 lay members were permitted to attend as 
delegates along with the clergy. The Conference operated through 
committees, some of which were standing and others merely ad hoc to 
consider special problems. The reports of two of these committees, 
the Committee on the State of the Country and the Committeee on 
the State of the Church have been found to contain significant material 
for this study. Each Conference was generally opened by the “Epis- 
copal Address” to which all the Bishops agreed and signed their 
names. On occasion these addresses contained important points of 
view which were accepted by the General Conference. Since the 
Bishops were also the highest individual supervisory agents of the 
denomination, their individual expressions of opinion have been 
accepted as representing the attitude of the church. 

Below the level of the General Conference were smaller divisions 
known as Annual Conferences. These varied somewhat in size and 
membership, and changed in number as the population of the country 
increased and the membership of the church became larger. These 
Conferences met once a year, usually in the Spring or Fall, and passed 
resolutions, adopted committee reports and expressed the point of 
view of their constituents on religious and secular matters from time 
to time. A survey of the proceedings and conclusions of the Annual 
Conferences has appeared to be significant then, in reflecting attitudes 
within the church. It should be noted also that one of the Bishops 
presided over each Annual Conference. 

Another vehicle of expression for the Methodist Church has been its 
press. Most important in this category have been the Advocates, 
whose editors were elected at each General Conference. Although 
there were many different Advocates, some published by Annual Con- 
ferences or individual congregations, there were in 1896 only nine 
which had any direct connection with the General Conference. These 
were published in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, San 
Francisco, Portland (Oregon), Syracuse, New Orleans and Pittsburgh. 
Since their editors were selected by the General Conference, the 
editorial policy expressed in these papers toward secular topics has 
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been assumed therefore to represent yet another facet of Methodist 
opinion. In addition were the two publications of the Missionary 
Society. One of these was the Gospel in All Lands, which in 1885 
began monthly publication under the auspices of the Society after a 
previous period of “undenominational” existence. The other was 
World-Wide Missions, founded in 1888 by Charles C. McCabe, later 
Bishop of the church. Finally, there was the monthly magazine, The 
Methodist Review. Since the editors of the first two were appointed 
by the Missionary Society, and that of the Review elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, the points of view expressed have been considered 
important expressions of Methodist attitudes. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that there have been countless 
viewpoints expressed by individual members of the Methodist Church. 
Many of these were by ministers, some by missionaries, and not a few 
by professors at church colleges. Some of these wrote books, some 
preached sermons and others merely wrote letters to newspapers on 
issues about which they were particularly concerned. Yet they repre- 
sent a cross-section of thinking and provide further evidence on the 
attitude of the denomination. It is believed that the point of view 
expressed by the General Conferences, the Annual Conferences, the 
official newspapers and periodicals, and individuals within the hier- 
archy of Methodism all represent important and vital clues to the 
attitudes of the Methodist Church and are therefore the basis for the 
conclusions which follow. 


CuHaAPter IT 


METHODISTS AND THE MISSIONARY IMPULSE 


Almost from the day of its formation, the Methodist Church has had 
great interest in missions. In the words of the historian Wade C. 
Barclay, “the Methodist Movement as a whole was missionary in 
conception, in motivation, and in method”. Starting from the original 
impulse “The World is my Parish” supplied by its founder John 
Wesley, the missionary spirit within Methodism has continued to 
develop from its fundamental interest in universal redemption. It 
was the view of Bishop James Thoburn, addressing the General Con- 
ference of 1900, that “no other Church in Christendom has advanced 
its lines so rapidly, and no other Protestant Church is attempting to 
occupy so many fields in foreign lands as our own’.” Some have 
even gone so far as to suggest that Methodism has been the greatest 
missionary movement of modern times. 

Probably in no century in the history of Methodism was such a 
religious interest more thoroughly evident than in the nineteenth. 
Indeed, this may well be true for all Protestant denominations whose 
efforts in this period Professor Kenneth Latourette has described 
under the sub-title “The Great Century in Christian Expansion”. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that as the century ended, the primary 
missionary initiative was passing from British to American religious 
groups.” Also, by the year 1898, the Methodist denomination led 
other American Protestant groups in total volume of funds contributed 
toward missions, as well as in number of workers in foreign fields.’ 
In view of these facts it should be of some importance to examine 
briefly the organizational structure through which Methodist mission- 
ary operations were performed and the ideological framework which 
motivated this great cooperative effort. 

During the nineteenth century the Methodist Church developed 
mission fields in Europe, South America and Asia. Although the 
Missionary Society of the church was first initiated in 1819, it was not 
until 1833 that the church sent out its first missionary, to Liberia. 
Thereafter new fields continued to be developed until the turn of the 
century. 

It would appear that missionary enterprise did not attain major 
prominence until after the Civil War. For not until 1869 were more 
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than five missionaries sent out in any one year, and in 1878 a total 
had been reached of twenty-three for the single year.” Prior to 1865 
eleven areas of missionary enterprise had been developed, of which six 
were in Europe. After 1865 twenty mission fields were developed, 
and only three of these were in Europe, while thirteen were in Asia. 
The non-European missions were mainly in China, India, Japan, South 
America, Korea, Africa and Burma.° In addition, in regard to financial 
contributions to missions, the receipts of the Missionary Society 
were almost five times as great in 1900 as in 1860, with the largest 
single yearly contribution being made in 1899. Clearly the major 
interest in missions was concentrated in the post-Civil War period. 

The supreme authority over all missions, as well as other matters 
of church policy, was the General Conference. A major feature of 
each meeting was the Episcopal Address, the collective responsibility 
of all the recognized Bishops of the church. In each address a 
dominant feature was a report on missionary activity and general 
exhortation toward increased interest in Methodist missions. Quite 
frequently returned missionaries were visitors at these meetings and 
on occasion were asked to speak to the delegates. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the General Conference to recognize new mission fields 
in preparation for their becoming an integral part of church territory. 
Usually a mission territory was first organized as a Mission Conference 
and then as a regular Annual Conference. By 1900 there were 17 
such Conferences organized from territories outside of the United 
States." Incidentally, the same order of progression for newly organized 
church territory was true within the United States. Thus the 
church provided a mechanism for imperial development not unlike 
that of the national government, with ultimate equality offered to new 
areas on the same terms as those organized earlier within the church 
federation. 

In order to focus attention on Missions and to insure their proper 
supervision, the church as early as 1858 created the special office of 
Missionary Bishop. The first such Bishop was Francis Burns, a 
Negro appointed to Africa. By 1900 there were five of them, each 
responsible for a particular mission territory with permanent residence 
there. It should be noted that at least three of the five were ap- 
pointed within the last two decades of the century.* A few in particular 
were outstanding contributors to missionary ideology, Bishop James 
Thoburn being especially noted for his speaking and literary abilities. 
‘He was a voluminous contributor to many Methodist newspapers and 
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periodicals, and a frequent speaker at Methodist Conferences when 
he was in the United States. 

In addition to the Missionary Bishops, it was the custom of the 
other Bishops to take turns in visiting the various mission fields. 
Particularly was this the case as the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, and accounts of the visits were not only reported before the 
General Conferences, but were conveyed to the lay public through 
letters to church papers and speaking tours. Typical was the narrative 
of Bishop Wilbur F. Mallalieu of his trip into the interior of China 
which appeared in the Southwestern Christian Advocate, February 
23, 1893. There can be no doubt that the Bishops of the church looked 
upon Missions as a significant feature of their religious responsibilities. 

Lesser jurisdictions of the church were also concerned with mission 
activity. After the Civil War each Annual Conference was required 
to have a missionary sermon preached at its yearly session, and fre- 
quently missionary visitors appeared at these meetings. In addition 
most Annual Conferences maintained a standing Committee on Mis- 
sions. Within each congregation, the pastor, aided by his Committee 
on Missions, was required to diffuse missionary intelligence among 
the members. He was to have at least one missionary prayer meeting 
per month, and to preach a missionary sermon to his congregation 
at least once during the year. He was also responsible, with his Com- 
mittee on Missions, for collecting money from the congregation for 
missionary enterprises and for supplying members with pamphlets 
and literature. 

The Sunday School and voluntary organizations were the means of 
diffusing missionary information to the young, and this educational 
task often challenged the ingenuity of religious leaders. One pastor 
divided his young people into missionary study groups based on age 
and sex, and gave them titles such as Miss Thoburn Band, Busy Bees, 
Willing Workers and Light Bearers.’ In spite of all such efforts, it 
would appear that not all congregations were as missionary conscious 
as they should have been, and there was constant need to intensify 
the process of indoctrination. Apparently also, interest in missions 
differed among the sexes, for Rev. J. S. Reager complained that nine- 
tenths of the men of the church were not interested, and that enthus- 
iasm was pretty much confined to the women.” 

No unit of the church was more directly concerned with missions 
than the Missionary Society. Although subject to the overall jurisdic- 
tion of the General Conference, the Society operated as a semi- 
autonomous unit, controlled by a Board of Managers consisting of 
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Bishops, Ministers and laymen. A women’s branch of the organization 
was founded in 1869, known as the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. Yearly missionary conferences were also held under the 
title of the General Missionary Committee. Typical of the action of 
this agency was its authorization in 1891 for Bishop John P. Newman, 
formerly chaplain of the United States Senate and a close friend of 
President Grant, to write a special missionary appeal which would 
eventually be read in all churches and Sabbath Schools.” 

Two periodicals were issued under the supervision of the Missionary 
Society. These were the Gospel in All Lands having a circulation of a 
little over 84,00 in 1896 and World-Wide Missions whose circulation 
was 125,000 in 1889.” Both were crammed full of missionary informa- 
tion of several types: letters from missionaries, stories about distant 
lands and their main characteristics, drawings of foreign peoples and 
their environment, sermons and special articles on missionary topics, 
information as to the movements of missionaries and important mis- 
sionary meetings, and finally, comments upon political issues of the 
day and their effect upon mission activity. In addition, the Society 
issued a great many leaflets and pamphlets on the subject of missions 
which could be purchased at very nominal prices for general distribu- 
tion in churches and other religious groups. 

Of course the official Methodist press was another factor in the dis- 
semination of missionary information. By the action of the General 
Conference in 1880, all these weeklies were required to allocate at 
least one column to Missions, and the Conference hoped that they 
would supply more space on special occasions. Upon examination 
it would be evident that the journals far exceeded these minimum 
requirements; missionary news of one type or another was a dominant 
feature of every weekly issue. 

Various irregular devices were used to further the mission cause. 
As early as 1869 Boston Theological Seminary had taken steps to 
develop a new course to train missionaries to be competent as well 
as enthusiastic, and within only a few years the possibility of spec- 
ially endowed lectureships on missions was being considered. The 
realization of the plan was not effective, however, until the 1890's 
when The Rev. Oscar W. Willits was appointed Lecturer on Christian 
Missions at Ohio Wesleyan University, a Methodist institution, for 
the year 1893-1894, thanks to the donation of funds by private con- 
tributors. Shortly thereafter funds were provided to enable Syra- 
cuse University (also Methodist) to initiate a series of lectures by 
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none other than Bishop James Thoburn on the topic, “The Christless 
Nations.” 

A major problem in the undertakings of the church was money. 
The fluctuations of the business cycle seriously affected its income 
and made the task of meeting all outstanding obligations extremely 
difficult. On such occasions special efforts would be made to appeal 
to the membership, particularly on the subject of missions, for that 
activity involved obligations to individuals far away from home and 
seriously dependent upon the home church. For example, in De- 
cember, 1894 the Western Christian Advocate reported that Meth- 
odist missionaries in India had been living on half-salary for at least 
two years and that Bishop James Thoburn had offered to help support 
the work there by contributions from his own pocket. Financial 
distress could mean indebtedness, and in both the early 1880's and 
1890’s the Missionary Society was embarrassed in this regard. Accom- 
panying the efforts to remove financial burdens, special propaganda 
campaigns would be made which served to focus attention upon 
missions. 

In 1886 the slogan “A Million for Missions” was publicized in an 
effort to bring in at least a million dollars in a single year, accom- 
panied by an intensive educational campaign. Nevertheless, not until 
1889 was the goal actually reached.“ Similarly, the elimination of 
the Missionary Debt of $186,000 in 1898 was joyfully announced, 
following an extensive effort. Fortunately these difficulties were not 
marked by any significant decline in interest, and the proportion of 
total income allocated to missions remained remarkably high. 

As the century drew to a close, increased financial burdens caused 
by missionary expansion were met by further zeal. A “Two Million 
for Missions” campaign was announced in 1900, and by 1902 there 
was organized an “Open Door Emergency Commission” to raise more 
money. ‘Thus the church was not merely a propaganda agency, but 
sought effectively to occupy and administer new foreign mission zones 
as the opportunity presented itself. As a result, by the close of the 
century, the church had 265 male missionaries serving in various 
foreign fields, and 258 females of which 195 were under the spon- 
sorship of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. The rewards 
of their collective efforts were a total body of foreign communicants 
numbering 182,957 with the largest number in India.” The reliability 
of such figures was implicitly questioned by the Pacific Christian 
Advocate in June, 1898 when it referred to the objections of a 
Presbyterian official in India that the Methodists added to their com- 
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municants too easily. Certainly considerable progress had been made 
in the effort to evangelize the world; perhaps one example will suffice 
to illustrate the point. In 1892 Bishop James Thoburn asserted that 
he was converting six hundred persons a month, whereas he later 
reflected that in his first five years of missionary effort (1859-1864) 
he converted only five.” No doubt, the Methodist Church, organized 
from the grass roots to the highest officialdom was intensely mis- 
sionary conscious. A major question now remains to be examined— 
the motivation for missionary interest and the ideological appeals 
made in furtherance of this objective. 

The primary objectives of missionary activity were apparently 
religious and theological. From the close of the Civil War to the 
end of the century we find here a constant theme. Typical of such 
forms of appeal were references to Scripture in which God had ex- 
horted his people to win the world for Christianity, and a sense that 
the American people were especially destined to fulfill the need. As ' 
early as 1868, Bishop Edward Thomson, in an address to the General 
Conference, said that the United States, planted between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and endowed with population and wealth, “seems 
intended to be the great missionary nation”. 

In the previous year, Professor S. D. Hillman of Dickinson College, 
writing in The Methodist Quarterly Review, referred to the west- 
ward course of civilization and concluded that America would further 
this process by the spread of truth and freedom. Sometimes the 
language used was highly militant, and cast the church in the light 
of an aggressive army battering away at heathen strongholds. One’ 
Divine wrote of the command of the “Great Captain” that the church 
must take the world, and described the process as a “grand campaign” 
in which Christian battalions pounded away at “citadels of paganism”. 

The Episcopal Address at the General Conference of 1876 stated 
that the church had within its means the men and munitions necessary 
to the conversion of the world within the century, and looked to God’s 
support in sending out “harvesters”. A missionary in China referred 
in 1870 to a “great and effectual door open to us’, and the editor of 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate in 1876 rejoiced that the world 
was thrown wide open to evangelistic enterprise, concluding that “the 
world is the field, and the field is all white unto the harvest”. Fre- 
quent references were made through the years to fields of waving 
grain representing possible areas for missions and the need for shar- 
pened sickles to reap the harvest. 

Perhaps the best summation of the religious argument for missions 
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was given by Rev. Hiram H. Lowry, a missionary in China.“ He held 
that it was the command of the Master; it was a reflection of the 
' gratitude of those who had been saved; it was a way to show sym- 
pathy with Christ in his objectives; and the militancy and continued 
energy of the home church demanded it. Rev. James Baume, a 
missionary in India, put it simply: “God wills that all men should 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. And God has 
made the church the depository of the truth for nations”. 

That this responsibility lay heavily upon the Methodist Church 
many had no doubt. Bishop John F. Hurst, referring to Methodism 
as “the young child of American Christianity”, looked upon missionary 
enterprise as a duty to do for the great outlying world, and a respon- 
sibility to give to others the same benefits which God had given to 
those in America. Another writer said that “missions are the first and 
highest motive in Methodism”. Expressions of such opinion were 
common throughout the period, appearing in sermons, letters from 
missionaries, special articles and editorials in Methodist publications. 

An interesting side-light to the typical religious appeals for missions 
is the occasional resort to secular arguments to support the cause. 
Quite frequently the economic values of missions were stressed. 
Interesting in support of this point was the series of missionary essays 
submitted in 1874 in a prize contest in the Southern Church. The 
winning essay by a divine who was later to become a Bishop, pointed 
out the commercial value of missions, selecting particularly the example 
of the Sandwich Islands, which showed profits from trade in the year 
1871 alone, of more than half the expenditures for missions there over 
the preceeding fifty years.” Another entry in the same contest pointed 
out that wherever missions went the backward peoples were stimulated 
to give up their barbarity, indolence and improvidence, and to replace 
them with industry and economy, thus creating a demand for the 
manufactures of Christian lands and the promotion of trade.” An- 
other stressed the fact that missionaries not only made converts, but 
changed standards of consumption so that articles of comfort and 
luxury were imported from the missionary’s native land, thus opening 
new channels of commerce.” Rev. Homer S. Thrall believed that 
railways and steamboats and other forms of “Christian commerce” 
were like another John the Baptist preparing the way of the Lord. 

But such views were not confined to Southern Methodists alone. 
In January 1881, Rev. S. P. Craver, a missionary in Mexico, observed 
in the Northwestern Christian Advocate that “railroads are Protestant 
institutions, and the whistle of the locomotive will awaken the people 
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of these inland towns and cities to a realization that there exists a 
spiritual and intellectual power in Protestantism that can never be 
imparted by the mass and the confessional”. Dr. John M. Reid of the 
Northern Church was one of the strongest supporters of the thesis 
that missions pay, citing that two years of trade had more than com- 
pensated for the costs of Christianizing Hawaii, and pointing to similar 
tangible gains for Great Britain in Africa. Rev. John B. McGuffin, 
though admitting “a smack of selfishness about it”, suggested that 
“missionary work is the best-paying financial enterprise in the world”, 
then went on to suggest that the heathen were of no benefit to Christian 
civilization until they were brought over to the “expensive standard 
of Christian living”. He further described the potential market brought 
about by the adoption of “Christian apparel” by backward peoples 
who would live in homes adorned with pictures, carpets and musical 
instruments. The hallowed authority of Scripture was brought to 
support this: “Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the pro- 
mise of that which now is, and of that which is to come”.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Fowler, later a Bishop of the church, showed 
that by 1881 the Sandwich Islands were paying an annual return of 
about five times the cost to “Christianize” them, and asserted that a 
single missionary in the South Sea Islands was worth about $10,000 
per year in commerce to England.” In Africa the territory being 
awakened by Bishop Taylor was referred to as a rich garden, with 
great temporal advantages, and it was suggested that “our Church 
should burst into a blaze on this captivating theme”. The Rev. James 
Mudge, a prominent figure in the church, referred to funds expended 
on missions as “one of the very best paying investments . . . that has 
ever been made’.™ By the last decade of the nineteenth century, such 
arguments were considerable, and many would have agreed with 
Professor Edward D. McCreary in California who concluded that the 
“speediest way to secure the highest possible commercial prosperity 
would be to evangelize the heathen world”.” 

By 1900, when American interests had become strong in the Far 
East, Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix of the Southern Church could address 
a General Missionary Conference in New Orleans and ask the mem- 
bership to remember that, “it is the missionary that is preparing the 
way for your cotton, ... your lumber, . . . the output of your rolling 
mills, and to all those things that look to and await the development 
of Eastern Asia”.” Such views were also supported by secular leaders. 
It would appear, therefore, that to many the connection between 
missions and commerce was quite intimate. 


t 
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Another type of support for the cause of missions was based on 
its part in the process of civilization and progress. As far back as 
1861, Bishop Matthew Simpson commented favorably upon the bene- 
fits of missions, and listed specifically education, translations of lan- 
guages, and the development of science and art. An editorial in the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate in 1879 gloried in the fact that “the 
world is rolling into a new day of progressive Christian civilization”. 
In the same year Rev. Hiram H. Lowry, writing in the Gospel in All 
Lands, suggested a reason for support of missions considered by some 
to be of first importance, namely, “the introduction of our civilization 
with all its attendant benefits into less favored countries”, and went 
on to contrast heathen civilization, “effete and stationary” with that 
which was Christian, “living and progressive’. 

In the missionary sermon preached before the Troy Conference 
in 1886 Rev. Samuel V. Leech pictured the heathen peoples of China, 
Korea, Japan, India, South America and the Islands of the sea as 
giving forth in a tremendous shout, “the sun has come to us, and 
the night is over”. Backward peoples were pictured by some Meth- 
odist editors as “unsophisticated children”, and attempts to enforce 
protection of missionaries were looked upon as a kindness, for these 
ignorant savages did not know what was good for them, so that 
“enlightened nations” must take them in hand.” By 1897, Dr. Henry 
K. Carroll, later Missionary Secretary, listed contributions to know- 
ledge of geography, language, customs, characteristics of peoples, 
climate, and resources as important results of missionary activity, 
and concluded that “the gospel is the greatest of civilizing agencies’.” 
As the nineteenth century ended, the editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate looked to the evangelization of the world with the remark, 
“the Banner of the Cross must lead civilization’s advance”. 

Much of the attitude in the church suggests “the white man’s bur- 
den”, but within Methodism it was at least in part a “colored man’s 
burden”. The only Methodist Negro editor, Rev. Edward Hammond 
at the World’s Congress on Africa at Chicago in 1893, delivered a 
speech in which he extolled the civilizing influence of Christianity 
in Africa; in appealing to the colored people to go to Africa as mis- 
sionaries he asserted that “we owe Africa a better and a grander 
civilization”. He anticipated the introduction of the printing press, 
telegraph, railroad and schoolhouse as fulfilling this obligation. A 
year later he shook off questions as to the propriety of the scramble 
for territory on the part of the powers by pointing out that such 
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success “is making it more and more possible for the missionaries to 
plant the banners of a better and a higher Christian civilization”.” 

In the minds of many there was a close identity between England 
and the United States as the civilizing powers and a sense of special 
destiny by which Divine Providence was guiding the United States 
in particular. Rev. W. F. Bartholomew, a missionary writing in the 
Gospel in All Lands in 1888, referred to the progress of the English- 
speaking nations and predicted that the civilization of the future 
would be Anglo-Saxon. After summarizing the recent growth of 
English and American influence he concluded that “the growth of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization represents the progress of spiritual Protestant 
Christianity”. 

Professor Charles J. Little of Syracuse University, addressing the 
meeting of the General Missionary Committee in New York, hoped 
that his listeners would keep alive the sense of “manifest destiny” 
and the conviction that the victory of Jesus in the United States in- 
volved the salvation of the human race. He went on to recognize the 
“lien of Almighty God” in raising up a powerful, Protestant nation 
situated on the frontiers of the Pacific, possessed of great wealth, 
“where all men are brothers, where love . . . is the light of the people 
and liberty clasped hands with law’. To this “power without a 
parallel in human chronicle”, the blue Pacific beckoned so that China, 
Japan and India should yield to the light, and there would be “our 
Day of Judgment”.” 

Certainly Bishop James Thoburn looked upon England and America, 
though imperfectly Christian, as the main implements for the Biblical 
charge to Christianize the world. Rev. W. H. Morse, writing in 
Gospel in All Lands in 1890, went even so far as to suggest that the 
American government was more analogous to the Christian Church 
than that of any other nation, and looked upon Americanism as the 
strongest potential force in missionary expansion. Similarly, Rev. 
Edward F. Agard writing in the same magazine the following year, 
pointed to the United States as the “richest country in the world’, 
and defined the market for manufactured goods which could be sup- 
plied by the evangelization of the heathen. Pursuit of this end would 
within a few years have a significant effect upon the coming of Christ's 
Kingdom. An editorial in the Western Christian Advocate in 1891 
suggested the existence of an intimate relationship between American 
republicanism and American Methodism, asserting that they should 
go “hand in hand” in pushing civilization and thrift beyond the 
borders. 


al 
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It was only a few years later that Professor Doremus A. Hayes at 
the Methodist institution, Garrett Biblical Institute in Chicago, tried 
to identify missions with America. The reasons for such identification 
were that America from the beginning had been dedicated to the 
cross, she was pledged to missionary enterprise by the first settlers, 
and by her wealth and strength had become the mightiest Christian 
and civilized “empire” the world had ever seen.” Clearly, America’s 
responsibility stemmed from God. 

In conclusion, note the opinion of Bishop John Newman that the 

“destiny . . . now upon us’ made it a responsibility of this “thrifty, 

intellinent virtuous, happy land ... with . . . the purest form of 
Christianity known to man” to spread religion “from the cinammon 
groves of Ceylon to the snows of the Himalayas”, “from Canton to 
Peking”, “from Hakadote to Nagasaki’, and “from the Pyramids to 
the Mountains of the Moon”.” It would appear, therefore, that there 
were many within the fold of Methodism who looked upon missions 
as having numerous benefits, both religious and material. Further- 
more, they believed that of all the nations of the earth God had parti- 
cularly selected the Anglo-Saxons to fulfill his hopes of world evangeli- 
zation, but especially had his grace fallen upon the United States. 

In this connection the editorial view of the Christian Advocate 
in 1879 is relevant. It referred to remarks attributed to ex-President 
Grant while reviewing British troops in Gibralter, to the effect that 
their Anglo-Saxon blood gave them “the swing of conquest”. The 
editor stated that “this swing of conquest imposes its duties as well 
as brings its glory. Swinging through the centuries, and over the 
continents, it must bear up and forward the religion of the Bible and 
the freedom of Protestantism ... The Churches that ride behind this 
swinging, conquering race must keep faith with God, as well as step 
with events”. It would appear that in this type of thinking was to 
be found the explanation for views taken by the Methodist Church 
when the country actually became involved in conflict abroad. 

It must not be construed that Methodist missionaries and _ their 
supporters were necessarily freebooters in frock coats. Many of 
them were quite aware of the possible conflict of interest between the 
religious ideals which they represented, and the more mercenary 
interests of the merchant and the politician. Particularly is this evident 
in regard to China, where Methodist missions had been organized 
at a fairly early date and where much of the church’s foreign activities 
were concentrated. A significant illustration was the concern for the 
maintenance of upright relationships with the Chinese government 
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and the sending of the best personnel as American diplomatic 
representatives. No less important was the anxiety over the harmful 
effects of non-Christian Americans, both in commercial and naval 
positions. 

The concern for Christian diplomacy was demonstrated as early as 
1868 when the Christian Advocate welcomed the visit of Anson 
Burlingame, a former American Minister to China, as the newly 
appointed representative of the Celestial Empire to the United States. 
The editor looked upon the arrival of this Christian statesman as 
the working of God’s providence in exposing China to the benefits 
of “the most Christian nation on the face of the earth”. The North- 
western Christian Advocate also took a favorable view of Burlingame’s 
mission. At the same time it referred to the economic opportunities 
in China as a “golden apple” beckoning to the United States, soon 
to be realized in the flow of wealth through our own “golden gate”. 
The ease with which this market was opening was attributed to “the 
silent and effective working of Christian missionaries”. 

In contrast to the high esteem in which Burlingame was held was 
the criticism over the appointment of J. Ross Browne to represent 
the United States at Peking. The editor of the same paper in Chicago 
suggested that it should not be the policy of the United States to 
appoint such a one, a “mere politician”, but rather one who was a 
philanthropist and a Christian. Since it was the purpose of the church 
to advance civilization and religious exhaltation, it had therefore an 
“incalculable” interest in the civil appointments in China. A year 
later the same paper decried the lack of competent diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad, and suggested that missionaries should be at least 
consulted on the problems of China. This was not an unusual demand 
for missionaries were commonly used in diplomatic posts in China.” 
When within a short time Browne was recalled, the editor rejoiced. 
He blamed the diplomat for casting in his lot with the commercial 
clique which dominated the treaty ports, and which sought to pursue 
the policy of forcible penetration into the interior. Not only did this 
group seek an entrance for opium and other forms of commerce by 
the use of gunboats, but it also took a hand in opposing the activities 
of Christian missionaries. In opposition to such policy, it was expected 
that public opinion in America would take the side of justice and 
honor and disavow such a greedy activity. That such activity worked 
against missions was attested to shortly thereafter when a mob, 
aroused by the violations of foreigners, attacked and drove a mission- 
ary from one of the interior cities, shouting after him as he departed, 
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“You burned the summer palace, you caused the death of our 
emperor, you poison our people with your drug”. What was needed 
in these circumstances was to give the Chinese people “the Gospel 
of Peace” suggested Rev. Lucius N. Wheeler, one of the most respected 
Methodist missionaries in China. 

A question of major significance to Methodists was that of Chinese 
immigration. Under the terms of an agreement drawn up during 
Burlingame’s visit to Washington there was a fairly wide latitude 
for the emigration of citizens of both countries. Under this liberal 
policy, a large-scale emigration to the American West coast took place 
and soon began to create hostility and violence. The result was a 
movement for restriction, culminating in the Exclusion Act of 1882. 
The position of the Methodist Church was one of strong opposition 
to this development. Its view was aptly expressed in 1878 when the 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate referred to proposed 
restrictions as having an “air of the middle ages” about them. From 
then on there was a continuous hostility, and it was especially intensi- 
fied by the travels and speeches of Chan Pak Kwai, a Chinese convert 
who had become a Methodist Minister. One of the first arguments in 
opposition to the exclusion policy was that it would result in Chinese 
restrictions against missionaries in China. A missionary in China 
went a step further and anticipated possible American intervention 
to protect these missionaries, decrying the possibility of this “gun-boat 
argument”. The anticipation of increased hostility proved to be cor- 
rect, for another missionary in 1889 described actual evidences of 
growing antagonism. In the same year Rev. H. V. Noyes, also a 
missionary, defended the Chinese people and government in their 
reprisals against foreigners. 

So burning an issue was involved that many of the Annual Con- 
ferences passed special resolutions which were forwarded to Congress. 
Typical of these was that of the Iowa Conference in 1892 which called 
the restrictive policy “unjustly descriminating” and “contrary to the 
free spirit of our Republic”, and went on to suggest that it would 
imperil the lives and property of church representatives in China. 
In addition, severe hostility was expressed in various Methodist 
journals, particularly after the passage of the so-called Geary Law 
in 1892, and the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society entered 
a formal protest to Congress. A Committee of the General Conference 
meeting at Omaha in 1892 condemned the new policy of exclusion, 
and urged amendment of the new law, although its original plan to 
send a protest to the President and Congress was abandoned since 
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the law had already gone into effect. The Bishops in their address 
to this Conference also condemned the action, referring to the policy 
as “inexcusable and inhuman”. Thus the church clearly took a position 
which sought to ameliorate the condition of the Chinese people, both 
in the United States and China. The secondary motive of protecting 
missionaries and mission property does not invalidate the idealism 
demonstrated in the face of popular hostility. 

Since there was frequent criticism of missions, both at home and 
abroad, it became one of the tasks of church representatives to defend 
their position. Some opposition came from the identification of mis- 
sionaries with the evils of Western penetration of the Orient, such as 
opium, immorality and the liquor traffic. Bishop Thomas Bowman, 
on his trip to the Far East in 1881, found two complaints: that 
missionaries were interested in their own economic welfare, and as a 
result were getting rich, and that American prostitutes were commonly 
associated with them.” Some at home criticized on the ground that 
there were just as many heathen at home as in foreign fields. Another 
group of critics were Americans abroad—army and navy officers, 
government officials, merchants and tourists. Among this group one 
example was a naval officer, Lieutenant Wood. He claimed that the 
work of missionaries was without any result and that “there is not a 
Chinese convert to Christianity of sound mind today within the 
entire extent of China’.“ Furthermore, converts were merely the 
menials employed by the missionaries, and gave up their faith as soon 
as discharged. Another naval person, Lieutenant Commander of the 
ship Palos, claimed that the Chinese did not want religion and that 
he had yet to find the first Christian convert.” He concluded that the 
natives appeared to be troubled wherever the missionaries appeared. 
Other critics presented similar views. 

But there were secular defenders of the missionaries as well. In 
1889 Rev. Stephen L. Baldwin, a future Missionary Secretary, cited 
the evidence of two diplomats in refuting the testimony of a critic. 
One of these was Colonel Charles Denby, the American Minister to 
China from 1885 to 1898. “Believe nobody when he sneers at the 
missionaries ...,° he was quoted as saying, “These men and women 
are honest, pious, sincere, and trained for their work... It is difficult 
to say too much good of missionary work in China.” Denby was 
later reported to have written to Bishop Daniel Goodsell asserting 
that missionaries were the “pioneers of progress”, that they were 
respected and esteemed by the “best intellects” among the Chinese, 
and that they benefitted civilization as much as they advanced the 
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cause of religion. An American Consul in Calcutta, General Samuel 
Merrill, submitted similar testimony, and George F. Seward, who 
had served in the same capacity in China for many years, expressed 
himself highly favorable to the missionary position. Additional 
testimony by other diplomats confirmed this view; especially after 
the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 was the opinion of 
Minister Edwin H. Conger laudatory.” It would appear that the 
views of the diplomats were on the whole favorable, and with the 
concluding events of the Boxer movement seem to confirm the proverb 
attributed to Lord Salisbury, “First the missionary, then the consul, 
then the general”. Undoubtedly the missionary performed a valuable 
civil as well as religious function. 

Church officials were not unwilling to accept criticism, but much 
of the adverse aspect of missions was blamed on the Catholics. 
Nevertheless, the church was involved with the problem of whether 
missionaries should receive physical protection as well as literary and 
verbal support. This was especially true after outbreaks of rioting, 
frequently against missionaries in China, culminating in the Boxer 
Rebellion. One such outbreak was the so-called Kucheng Massacre 
in 1895, in which various secret organizations participated, notably 
a group known as “Vegetarians”, and in which a number of mission- 
aries were murdered. There were many demands for intervention as 
a result. 

Typical was the article in the Christian Advocate in August titled: 
“Massacre of Missionaries in China”. The editor of the Methodist 
paper in Chicago pointed out that the British had generally been 
quick to respond in such instances, but bewailed the past behavior 
of the United States as being just the opposite. He went on to dis- 
count any interest in spreading the gospel at the point of a bayonet, 
but asserted that American meekness should not permit American 
missionary women to be speared to death with impunity. Jf protection 
were not speedily offered, he suggested that “some of our Protestant 
hymns with a military flavor will be in order, with an after meeting or 
two’. The Pittsburgh editor agreed, and met criticism by suggesting 
that the situation be viewed from a “high point” when it would “seem 
to be a kindness”. Another anticipated future repetitions if the 
powers did not resort to a display of force. A somewhat similar view 
was taken by Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell in defending British military 
activities in Africa, asserting that they would create new opportunities 
for missions, and that “there are times when the roar of the cannon 
is the voice of God”. He expressed a “righteous hope” that the 
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place should not exist where American power would not go to protect 
or avenge even the lowliest American. When in 1897 it appeared 
that the Administration would do something to offer such protection, 
the editor of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate praised President 
McKinley for his decision, as well as for his policy of appointing diplo- 
matic officials who were favorable to missions. 

Not all were as eager for intervention, however. The editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate in 1895 believed that intervention was 
the policy of the secular world, and that missionaries should be 
willing to suffer. Somewhat later, Rev. David Keppel, writing in the 
Northern Christian Advocate, suggested that foreign missionaries 
should renounce protection from the home government. At the same 
time, Rev. George B. Smyth, a missionary in China, wrote in the 
Central Christian Advocate that native Christians should be left com- 
pletely alone under the jurisdiction of their own government. How- 
ever, with the difficulties of the Boxer period there was a renewed 
demand for protection, culminating in actual military intervention on 
the part of the powers and the relief of Peking, out of which some 
missionaries emerged as heroes. 

Thus the church and its missionaries looked upon themselves as a 
progressive, civilizing force, and on the whole sought to spread the 
best ideals of their belief. Impeded on occasion by opposition at home 
and abroad, and possibly by the weakness of some human instruments 
used in the process of evangelization, the church looked upon itself 
as fulfilling a Divine mission, which in extremities, some members 
believed, deserved to be backed by secular power. Thus was created 
an entering wedge by which foreign peoples might not only be sub- 
dued to Christ, but also to foreign domination. 


Cuapter III 


NATIONAL DESTINY AND IMPERIALISM 


It was a noticeable feature of the Methodist Church and its repre- 
sentatives that they had a strong interest in the secular world and its 
problems as well as the question of salvation at home and abroad. 
Although there might be an occasional objection to the too close 
identification of the clergy with politics, on the whole many believed 
it the duty of the ministry to speak out on questions of concern. 


I 


An example was the article of Rev. Henry Colman in the North- 
western Christian Advocate in October, 1882. He believed that 
“Somebody must stand where mud or bullets fly” and “who has a 
better right to be there than the followers of the mobbed and stoned 
John Wesley?” In January of 1893 Rev. C. M. Adams urged in the 
Northern Christian Advocate that the clergy express their opinions 
on current issues, indicating as a precedent that politics had been a 
feature of every Episcopal Address for the last fifty years. Beyond 
question the literature of the church contains considerable material 
showing that interest in secular matters was large and widespread. 
Nowhere is this more clearly evident than in the special concern 
which representatives of the church seemed to feel for the preservation 
of patriotism and loyalty to American institutions. 

The editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate in replying to 
a critic in 1878, called the Methodist Church “National”, and asserted 
that its patriotism could not be excelled by that of any other church. 
As evidence of this he averred that Methodist citizens fought on the 
Union side in the Civil War in greater numbers than those of any 
other denomination, and singled out General Grant as embodying 
in his person and Administration the special ideals of Methodism. 
Similarly, the General Conference of 1876 publicized the statement 
attributed to President Lincoln that the Methodist Church “sends 
more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to heaven than any other”. 

When, a little over twenty years later, the Spanish-American War 
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commenced, the editor of the Western Christian Advocate reiterated 
this theme with pride, asserting that Methodists were “always patriotic” 
and had served in considerable numbers in every war since the organ- 
ization of the church in America. Certainly there was a decided 
effort to instill such patriotic devotion into the rank and file member- 
ship. The celebration of the National Centennial in 1876 drew from 
the Methodist Bishops the recommendation of special patriotic services, 
and at the time it was asserted that the services of the sanctuary 
should exhalt the spirit of patriotism." Numerous patriotic sermons 
were preached, and the General Conference preceding the Centennial 
adopted special resolutions for its commemoration, as did individual 
Annual Conferences. This outburst of enthusiasm was referred to by 
the Chicago paper as the “poetry of citizenship” and a necessary in- 
spiration for future crises in the nation’s development. 

Particularly noticeable was the growing identification of the flag 
with the highest patriotism. The Central Illinois Conference was in 
1889 the first to give formal recognition to this when it unanimously 
resolved to place the flag in every church and Sunday School within 
its boundary.” Such a step was necessary to help protect America 
from an element opposed to the origins and teachings of American 
civilization (by implication the Catholic immigrant), and promote 
good citizenship through an “emblem of our Christian civilization”. 
This action called forth the approbation of a Methodist minister, who 
judged his church better adapted to the habits and traditions of the 
American people than any other. Boasting of the church’s war 
record, he predicted that soon all congregations within Methodism 
would have the flag beautifying their pulpits and thus reminding 
them of the “glorious Christian civilization we enjoy”. No flag of any 
country symbolized as much peace, prosperity and freedom, he main- 
tained, and next to the Cross of Calvary it was the church’s dearest 
possession.” 

Another admirer asserted that “the flag of Union is in place when 
it drapes the pulpits of Protestantism”, and that the churches are 
“schools of patriotism”. That this was at least in part true may be 
gleaned from the account of Flag Day ceremonies in the Methodist 
Church at Pontiac, Illinois, where the sermon was on “The Symbolism 
and Significance of the Flag”. The Newark Conference in 1891 
resolved to have the flag in all Sunday Schools as an emblem of 
Christian civilization, and the North Nebraska Conference expressed 
itself similarly in 1894. When two large American flags were donated 
to a Sunday School in Troy, New York, the editor of the Northern 
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Christian Advocate in Syracuse praised the event as beautiful and 
appropriate. The editor of the Methodist paper in Pittsburgh hailed 
the advent of Flag Day, and asserted that the Stars and Stripes should 
be revered as a “sacred emblem”. 

Even the more conservative editor of the Christian Advocate in New 
York spoke of the Bible as a “book of patriotism”, and believed that 
the flag should be displayed in church, though not in a religious 
service. The Chicago editor also praised the display of the flag by 
churches, asserting that “it is best to have flag-lovers in the majority’, 
and referred to the flag as “the emblem of a great and powerful 
nationalism”. When the State of Illinois in 1895 passed a law requiring 
the display of the flag on all schools and public buildings, the Cin- 
cinnati editor hailed this, pointing out that the national emblem meant 
“citizenship, protection, peace, union and liberty”.*. In 1896 a Mrs. 
Fisk sought to raise money to erect a flag over each home owned by 
the Women’s Home Missionary Society, to which the Pittsburgh editor 
replied, “Amen”. The strong appeal of this symbol was further 
attested to by the action of Bishop Hartzell during a speaking engage- 
ment before a session of the Missionary Committee in Detroit. After 
referring in eloquent language to the greatness of his country’s banner, 
he took from his pocket a small silk flag made for him by his sister 
and aged mother, and hung it over the pulpit. According to an eye- 
witness, a “remarkable demonstration of enthusiasm from the audience 
resulted”.” Of course, when the Cuban War developed, such demon- 
strations in the church became commonplace, as the minutes of a 
number of the Annual Conferences will attest, and the language of 
patriotism took on special color. 

The inspiring words of James E. C. Sawyer, editor of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, as he gave a farewell speech to troops departing 
from Syracuse on May 1, 1898 are a case in point. Referring to the 
flag as “the most beautiful in the world”, he said that it was the “refuge 
of the oppressed, the banner of civilization” and that it had “never 
been borne by armies contending for an unworthy end”. Some at 
least looked to one of the compensations of the war as being the 
rekindling of the fires of patriotism. Only slight opposition seemed 
to be offered to this growing identification of the church with the 
flag, but it was not until 1900 that the flag was raised permanently at 
General Conference meetings. 

That there was a movement toward a more intensified patriotism 
is attested to by more than enthusiastic resolutions and speeches 
about the flag. Writing in 1895, a Methodist editor referred to the 
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“new era of patriotism” that had dawned upon the land and thought 
the flag “ought to be as the banner of God over us and our children”. 
Similarly, another writer pointed to the recent manifestation of patriot- 
ism and its necessity, referring to critics of this development as “cos- 
mopolitan” and “lacking in manhood”, but denied any connection be- 
tween this and the “freebooting, filibustering, piratical spirit”. Fur- 
ther testimony is supplied by Dr. William L. Watkinson, who attended 
the General Conference at Cleveland in 1896 as a fraternal delegate 
from England. He described particularly a lecture to a highly 
enthusiastic audience by William McKinley, then a Presidential 
candidate, on the subject of “George Washington”. It was his con- 
clusion that “America at this moment is busy manufacturing the 
patriotic sentiment” and that “I have heard more about patriotism 
since I came here than I shall hear in England in twenty years”.” To 
him this enthusiasm bore a close resemblance to “jingoism”. > 

Furthermore, the views of James M. King, pastor of the St. John’s 
Methodist Church of New York and future Church Extension Secretary 
are worth noting. He was an important and well-known figure in 
both the church and the country, a staunch Republican, and for 
eight years Secretary of the National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions. Writing in 1899, he reported that the great 
feature of recent national experience was the development of patriotic 
sentiment, and particularly “the new patriotism” based on nationality, 
which emerged to full fruition in the Spanish-American War. Espe- 
cially significant in formulating this trend, he believed, were the great 
number of patriotic societies which came into existence in the 1890's, 
and he looked to their future influence with keen anticipation.” To 
the editor of the California Christian Advocate there was a close con- 
nection between the patriotic spirit and religion, for it was his belief 
that “religion promotes patriotism”. 

Within Methodism, it would appear that an important aspect of 
this patriotic zeal was the desire to preserve American institutions 
from the dangers of subversion by foreign influences, chief among these 
being the Catholic immigrant. By the 1890’s we find the church 
very much concerned over the volume and type of immigration, and 
repeated statements by leading officials and administrative bodies 
pointing out how this might endanger domestic institutions. In 1889 
the Northern New York Conference, through its Committee on the 
State of the Country, drew attention to the increasing dangers from 
immigrants and their un-American ideas, and especially the Catholic 
Church. 
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The Genesee Conference in 1891, through its Committee on the 
State of the Church, singled out the large influx of immigrants of 
which a large proportion were “subjects of Rome” and “out of 
sympathy with distinctively American institutions” as placing a 
special burden upon the church. In the same year the members of 
the Maine Conference referred to the dangers of “rum and Romanism” 
as enemies of American institutions and religion, and three years 
later the Kansas Conference protested the “promiscuous and almost 
unchallenged emigration of foreigners”. It went on to assert that 
they would burden the land with “the sick, the blind, the feeble, the 
thriftless, the idiotic, and the insane”, and open the way for Romanism 
and anarchy.’ 

Church editors had similar views. The Cincinnati paper listed 
the figures on immigration for 1889 and 1890, referring to those from 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland and Russia as “the dregs’, and a 
“mainly unwholesome and unassimilable lot, pregnant with social 
ills”. Since many of these failed to understand American institutions, 
it would seem almost better to have their entry to the country wholly 
stopped. The editor of the Chicago paper opposed the entry of so 
many “undesirable steerage passengers” and suggested that “if the 
inlander will put his nose down the hatch of an Italian steamer just 
after she lands her passengers and before the ship has been deodorized, 
he will not wish to eat for forty-eight hours”. Just one visit to the 
Battery (New York City) would be enough to make the visitor 
groan, “God save the Republic”.” 

The Rev. Nathan H. Axtell, a minister in Chicago in 1891, discounted 
the possible armed invasion by an Italian army following the Mafia 
incident in New Orleans by asserting, “Why, they could come in 
under our immigration laws!” He went on to suggest that American 
ideas were almost overwhelmed, and advocated a fifteen-year period 
for the attainment of citizenship. Among the American ideas which 
he felt endangered were the free-school system, the Sabbath, the 
private home, a pure marriage, free speech, a free ballot fairly counted, 
liberty and a fair chance to be a man. Undoubtedly, this was an 
extreme view, but there were many demands for some kind of 
restrictive policy. For example, the California Christian Advocate 
in April of 1894 urged reform of the immigration laws and asked, 
“Is this to be a cesspool for the ignorance and degradation of the 
old world?” He then went on to urge that steps be taken to arrest 
“the inundation of this exotic barbarism”. By 1896 the Northern 
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New York Conference was trying to assure itself that future candi- 
dates for the ministry would be citizens. 

Of particular interest in this connection is the identification of the 
church with the National League for the Protection of American 
Institutions. This was founded in 1889 at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, and had as its particular objective the constitutional and legisla- 
tive protection of the public school system and other American 
institutions. Among the founders of this organization were three 
Methodist ministers, and James M. King of the New York Conference 
was its General Secretary. Undoubtedly the efforts of this organiza- 
tion were directed against the Catholic parochial system. The League 
was endorsed by the General Conference of 1892 at Omaha, and by 
many of the Annual Conferences, as well as by individual members 
of the church. Many of the Conferences organized Committees for 
the Protection of American Institutions and sought to promote a 
defense of the school system against Catholicism in this manner. In 
the year 1893 alone at least eight of the Annual Conferences, mainly 
along the eastern seaboard, adopted resolutions to this effect. In 
calling attention to the NLPAI, the editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate urged support by patriotic citizens who were interested in 
the welfare of the nation and the preservation of republicanism. 

It would appear in addition, that the founding of a Methodist Uni- _ 
versity at Washington, D. C. in 1891, with the significant title of © 
“American University”, was closely related to this attitude. Under 
the Chancellorship of Bishop John F. Hurst, the University was 
designed to remove the dependence of “American Youth” upon Euro- 
pean institutions, and to aid in the spread of evangelical Protestant- 
ism.” A Committee of the Baltimore Conference asserted that such 
a Protestant university at the national capital was necessary to the 
preservation of a healthy American and Christian life. Some years 
later a church editor called the University a “citadel of our faith”, a 
“fortress of patriotic loyalty”, and a “Gibraltar of Methodism”.* Not 
to have such an institution would mean the abandonment of the 
national capital to the “tireless emissaries of Rome”. Hence, the 
judgment of a visiting English cleric would appear to be correct, 
that a major cause for the patriotic fervor of the times was the problem 
of assimilating the immigrant. He stated that the United States was 
“a young nation into whose midst an alien population is ever being 
poured, and it justly feels the importance of creating a patriotic passion 
which shall give unity to its vast, mixed, and scattered population’.” 

That there was developing within the church, in addition, a growing 
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consciousness of national strength and importance is attested to by 
many facts. Referring to rival British and American polar expedi- 
tions in 1878, the Chicago editor looked to the success of the American 
group as a “national enterprise”, inspired by the incentive of national 
pride. Only a year later the same paper pointed to the growing 
commercial importance of the United States and foresaw the star of 
destiny moving toward the Western horizon. When in 1885 the 
American yacht Puritan continued this country’s dominance in the 
America’s Cup races, this paper asserted that no other nation could 
accomplish such a feat, which was looked upon as presaging a bright 
future. The economic strength of the country was pridefully recog- 
nized in 1881 when an article listed the United States as third in 
capital accumulation, and first in income per capita and annual 
accumulation of wealth. By 1898 the position of the United States 
was indicated as first in all respects, and a great industrial growth 
was predicted.“ This potential was recognized earlier by the editor 
of the Southwestern Christian Advocate in New Orleans when he 
announced that the United States was the leading manufacturing 
country of the world, far outstripping all others, and visualized con- 
tinued expansion. 

Growing recognition of the importance of naval power seemed to 
be a feature of the period also. The viewer of a naval review in New 
York in 1893 referred to the American ships as the “beauties of the 
fleet”, and suggested that even though the American navy was only 
fifth in size, its quality was equal to the best, and it was moving to 
the front in both numbers and strength.” Another observer described 
his breast filling with patriotic pride because of the assurance that 
“the youngest and richest and most energetic nation had at last taken 
her proper place among the naval powers of the world”. Earlier he 
had commented that we were well on the road to possessing a com- 
mercial navy “which will make an itinerant Yankee’s heart dance’, 
and that our “war navy” could compel respect in any waters of the 
Old World.” 

The views of Captain Mahan were on occasion recognized. The 
editor of the Pacific Christian Advocate in 1897 believed that thought- 
ful Americans who felt that the United States would be a factor in 
“the future conflicts of a militant Christendom” would find a comrade 
in Mahan. The editor of the Central Christian Advocate urged his 
readers to get acquainted with the Captain’s writings. Another editor 
commented favorably upon a recent publication by Captain Mahan, 
and seemed to accept its basic philosophy with his own statement: 
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“The nation that commands the sea commands all things that contri- 
bute to material supremacy.” In the East about the same time Rev. 
S. A. Morse in an article in the Syracuse church paper asserted the 
importance of sea power, listing the United States as a capable chal- 
lenger to Great Britain, and happily basked in the conclusion that 
“the fist that clutches the sword of dominion is Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant”. 

The United States was recognized as a leading exponent of pro- 
gress, and as Rev. T. R. Yates, a minister in Ohio put it, the time 
seemed not too far distant when it “will rank above every other 
country under the canopy of heaven in wealth, power and civiliza- 
tion’. The nation’s success was closely associated with the will of 
God, and Manifest Destiny was equated to “the providence of God”.* 
Acording to this view, God had intended that Protestantism should 
reign in the Western world, not Romanism, and that the Anglo-Saxon 
race, not the Latin, should dominate in the interest of freedom. As 
Rev. John R. Shannon put it in the Christian Advocate of July, 1895, 
the intention of God was thus to create a “new type of civilization 
blossoming with liberty and brotherhood and human progress, and 
shining with the splendors of a new order of manhood, free, glorious, 
and independent”. He further saw an “invisible Hand” guiding the 
destinies of all nations, and concluded that “the founder of our Ameri- 
can Nation is God”. | 

The special position of the Anglo-Saxon peoples was a notable 
feature of Methodist thought during this period. A writer in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review of January, 1876 pleasurably described 
Africa being encircled as with a “string of pearls” by Anglo-Saxon 
colonies, and looked to the special future of the United States as the 
most promising representative of this superior race. Rev. John Robin- | 
son, a minister in Ohio in 1880 described this race as the “most intelli- 
gent, practical, enterprising and powerful”, the colonizers and men 
of commerce, and thus specially fitted for mission work. Similarly, 
Rev. O. B. Super in 1890 described the Anglo-Saxons as the preeminent 
exponents of spiritual Christianity, with higher moral standards than 
any others, and thus specially fitted for the Divine command, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature”.” 

In 1896 World-Wide Missions carried an article which indicated the 
diminishing opportunities for territorial expansion in the world, and 
predicted a future conflict for which the Anglo-Saxons were being 
schooled. In this question of the survival of the fittest, it was believed 
that the Anglo-Saxon race was “destined to dispossess many weaker 
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ones, assimilate others, and mould the remainder, until, in a very 
true and important sense, it has Anglo-Saxonized mankind”. The 
acceptance of this thesis seemed to be complete with the successes 
of the Spanish-American War. 

Thus it would appear that the Methodist Church conveyed through 
its structure a body of doctrines which glorified the historic and cur- 
rent greatness of the American nation. It looked upon the church as 
an important device in the maintenance of patriotism as well as piety, 
and sought to preserve those essentials of American life which seemed 
to be most different from Europe. It accepted the growing world 
importance of this new country with enthusiasm, looking upon its 
advancement as a fulfillment of Divine Providence, and pictured the 
nation as preeminently fitted to Christianize the backward regions of 
the world. Commerce and Christianity were to go hand in hand in 
bringing to fruition a civilization of prosperity and moral uprightness, 
the peculiar mission of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Im this context, the 
enthusiastic support for American expansion in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century would seem to have ample meaning. The avowed . 
wish of a Methodist editor that, ““I am an American citizen’ must be 
made to mean as much as once did, ‘I am a Roman’”,” may not have 
been peculiar to this religious denomination, but seemed one logical 
conclusion to the trend of thought within Methodism. 


II 


One of America’s most well-known historians, Allan Nevins, has 
singled out the question of the acquisition of Hawaii as representing 
“the first great debate in American history over the merits of imperial- 
ism”.“ He goes on to suggest that this issue revealed the force of 
those impulses which were pressing for overseas expansion. This 
observation would seem to be as true for the Methodist Church as 
for the nation as a whole, for until the issue of Hawaiian annexation 
arose, there was no question which consistently occupied the members 
of the church. Even on this question, the degree of participation was 
not as complete as on issues arising out of our conflict with Spain. 

It is true that occasional interest in American acquisitions abroad 
had been expressed, and in 1867 the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
looked to the attempted purchase of the Danish West Indies as helping 
to further the time when “the two poles and the two oceans will bound 
the United States”. However, there was no general discussion of the 
matter. Similarly, there was only brief evaluation of the importance 
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of Alaska and its acquisition. The question of Samoa was of only 
slightly greater interest, and it would appear that not until the advent 
of the Hawaiian question did any widespread interest in expansion 
develop within official agencies of the church. 

Interest in Hawaii (or the Sandwich Islands as they were com- 


monly known in this period) had at an early date developed from the _ 


activities of American missionaries there. For a long time the Meth- | 
odists made no effort to enter the field because it seemed to be well 
served by the Congregationalists and Presbyterians. First interest 
was shown by members of the California Conference, and in 1861 
Dr. Charles V. Anthony was sent out to explore the area for a possible 
Methodist establishment. The results were discouraging, and no 
further effort was made until certain Japanese emigrants, who had 
been converted to Methodism while in California, were organized 
into a Japanese Gospel Society. 

In 1886 Rev. Merriman C. Harris was made Superintendent over 
this work, and in the following year the Japanese Methodists petitioned 
the California Conference for help in setting up a church.” In re- 
sponse, the California Conference sent out Rev. K. Miyamo, a convert 
of the great Methodist Orientalist, Otis Gibson. Miyamo’s mission 
was quite successful, for he was able to convert Taro Ando, the 
Japanese Consul in Hawaii, and others. When he returned to Japan, 
he was replaced in 1890 by Dr. Albert N. Fisher, but progress was 
slow and the work was once again abandoned to native Christians. 

In 1893, by the proclamation of Bishop Edward G. Andrews, the 
work in Hawaii was formally brought within the jurisdiction of the 
California Conference under Merriman C. Harris, and the Conference 
soon sent out two Japanese aides under the assumption that the 
Islands would either be annexed by the United States or become a 
protectorate. One year later, Rev. Harcourt W. Peck was appointed 
to supervise work in Honolulu, accompanied by Rev. H. Kihara, who 
as a subordinate, was to work with the Japanese. Rev. Peck had been 
connected with Y.M.C.A. work in Honolulu, but as more and more 
Americans came to Hawaii, many of them Methodists, he decided to 
organize a church. This was on October 14, 1894 and consisted of 
thirty-five members. In 1897 Rev. George L. Pearson succeeded Peck, 
and by 1900 the Hawaiian Islands were organized as a mission, along 
with the Pacific Coast, under Dr. Harris. In 1904 the Islands became 
a separate mission Conference. Thus, within a relatively few years, 
the Methodists had developed a successful, though sometimes dis-, 
couraging missionary venture. This interest, as well as general con- 
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siderations of national welfare, seem to have affected Methodist 
opinion on the relationship of the Islands to the United States. 

Efforts to bring about a political connection between the United 
States and Hawaii were attempted as early as 1854, and although 
unsuccessful, indications were that such a movement would occur 
again. By 1875, reciprocity treaties had been drawn up, and in 1887 
the United States acquired the right to the exclusive use of Pearl 
Harbor as a naval station. Economic difficulties in the Hawaiian 
sugar industry, brought about in part by American tariff policy in 
1890, led to renewed interest in annexation. These difficulties were 
not overcome, and when in 1893 Liliuokalani succeeded her brother 
as ruler of the Islands, and attempted to abrogate the Constitution 
under which the native family had been limited by the white settlers, 
a revolution broke out. 

The successful revolt was evidently supported by the American 
Minister in the Islands, John L. Stevens, and marines from the U.S.S. 
Boston were landed during the course of the difficulties. A Provisional 
Government was set up under Sanford B. Dole, and by the end of 
January 1893, it was petitioning the American Congress for annexation 
to the Union, while the Queen retired to her “bungaloo”. This series 
of events immediately became a matter of considerable debate, with 
the question of annexation hanging in the balance. Representatives 
of the Methodist Church entered this discussion and frequently ex- 
pressed themselves forcefully on the issues involved, as well as out- 
lining overall policies of national welfare. 

Some idea of the possible trend of Methodist thought was supplied 
by Bishop John P. Newman in 1891, following a brief stop at Hawaii 
on the way to the Far East.” Recognizing the annexation fever then 
so rife, he asked, “Who is to possess Hawaii?” Listing the physical 
and material assets of the Islands, he concluded that they were a prize 
well worth having, and submitted that, “It is only a question of a few 
years when Americans will control this island kingdom de jure, as they 
do now de facto.” The most influential citizens were described as 
some one thousand Americans, descendants of missionaries, whose 
parents had both the piety and good sense to make profitable invest- 
ments, from which their present wealth was derived. 

To those who were tending to criticize wealth in the hands of 
missionaries, the Bishop replied, “Why not?’, suggesting that they 
had families to raise just like anybody else. Recognizing the strategic 
location of the Islands, he referred to them as “the mid-ocean mission 
for Christian effort” between the United States and the Far East. This 
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future hope of Christianity rested in the hands of the resident Ameri- 
cans, “intelligent, thrifty, enterprising, wealthy, heroic, and loyal to 
Christ”. He concluded by asserting, “There is hope in the cross and 
in the flag. The American Christian and the American statesman 
can hold this archipelago for Christ.” Picturing a future time when 
an interoceanic canal would make the Atlantic and Pacific one, he 
looked to the Hawaiian Islands to assume the highest religious, com- 
mercial and political importance to the United States and the Far 
East. Surely the good Bishop had his ear to the trumpet of destiny! 

In a similar, though less forceful vein, Rev. Frank Crane looked 
upon the achievements in the Islands as of great commercial, political, 
scientific and religious value, although he did not press for annexation.” 
On the other hand, both before the revolution of 1898 and after, and 
during the several years of debate before the final annexation on July 
7, 1898, neither the General Conference nor any of the Annual Con- 
ferences issued any statesments regarding, nor did they discuss in 
any way the status of the Islands. The main reliance for the position 
of the church must therefore rest upon the views of the official press 
and individual interpreters. Fortunately, these were far from silent, 
and took a continuous and lively interest in the matter. 

Among those who were primarily favorable to annexation following 
the Hawaiian revolution was the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
under the editorship of Dr. Arthur Edwards. This Methodist editor 
was elected to head the Chicago paper in 1872 and was reelected to 
this position by each General Conference until his death in 1901. 
Born in Ohio and educated at Ohio Wesleyan University, he had 
entered the ministry in the Detroit Conference in 1858. He later 
served as a Chaplain and then Colonel of a Michigan cavalry regiment 
in the Civil War, and after his selection as editor of the Chicago 
paper became well-known as a vigorous and forceful writer. His 
paper was reported to have a circulation of about 20,000 in 1892. 

Less than a month after the Hawaiian Queen had been deposed, 
he came out strongly for annexation. Indicating the importance of 
the Islands in the Pacific, he complained that the other Pacific powers 
had such island bases, but the United States “has scarcely where 
to let go the anchor of a commercial or war vessel in all that broad 
sea’. Asserting the need of a coal depot, he suggested that Honolulu 
would serve this purpose very well, and “it would seem that we 
ought to have the Sandwich Islands”, which to him represented the 
“crossroads of the Pacific”. Praising the role of the seamen from the 
Boston, and visualizing a future of commercial prosperity, he some- 
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what facetiously anticipated a run of “Yankee luck” and some of God's 
providence in the possible discovery of coal beneath the Islands’ sur- 
face. He concluded, “Uncle Samuel deserves an island or so”.” 

A week later, after the Hawaiian Commissioners had made their 
way to Washington, Dr. Edwards pursued the theme. He anticipated 
a favorable reaction from England as a further step towards the con- 
solidation of the English-speaking peoples throughout the world, 
and pointed out that strategic necessity dictated our possession of the 
area. Then he launched into the rather nebulous argument that we 
should be so well armed there, that other nations doing likewise, would 
together realize the futility of war. In conclusion he asserted, “Let 
us have Hawaii in the interests of peace.” Shortly thereafter, the 
paper ran an article describing the beauties and bounties of this country 
which “seems destined to become a part of the territory of the United 
States”. When, after the proclamation of an American protectorate by 
Minister Stevens, it began to be evident that idealism may not have 
been the only motive for the Hawaiian revolt, a more defensive tone 
was adopted. While it was regretted that there was some truth in 
the charges that the revolt had been precipitated by selfish business 
interests, it was pointed out that there would probably be no more 
worthy considerations should the territory be acquired by some other 
power. 

In the meantime, President Cleveland had taken office and decided 
to conduct an investigation of the whole affair. He had withdrawn 
the proposed treaty of annexation from the Senate, recalled Minister 
Stevens, and appointed a special Commissioner to visit the Hawaiian 
Islands and report back his findings. At the same time the President 
disavowed any formal American control over the Islands. Dr. Edwards 
pulled in his horns somewhat at this time, indicating that he would 
await patiently the report of the President’s Commissioner, James H. 
Blount. However, when Cleveland’s Secretary of State, Walter Q. 
Gresham, took a position opposed to annexation, Dr. Edwards indicated 
that in his opinion this action was motivated by political rivalry to ex- 
President Harrison in Indiana. He still urged a policy of union. 
After Commissioner Blount’s report, which criticized the part played 
in the revolt by American interests, the Chicago paper continued to 
present the views of both sides, but tended to remain free of editorial 
comments. 

However, after Cleveland’s decision to reject any further offers of 
annexation on the part of the Hawaiian government, Dr. Edwards 
once again stated his position clearly. Referring on March 28, 1894 
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to the possibility of foreign influence in the Islands, he announced 
that an independent republic in Hawaii, under American protection, 
would be best for both American and Hawaiian interests. Although 
denying any desire to acquire the territory by force, he felt that when 
it was offered to us peacefully, it should not be rejected. If, on the 
other hand, we were not to control any territory save within the 
continental United States, then we had better get rid of Alaska and 
admit that its acquisition was a monumental blunder. 

Such was not Dr. Edwards’ real desire. Projecting the strategic 
necessity once more, he reiterated the need for a fuel and naval station, 
unless a way could be found to “burn sea water or something in the 
spirit of the trade winds” or sink a caisson down through the Pacific into 
some sub-oceanic coal mine. With the base, a good market could 
be preserved, money could be made, civilization could go on, and 
the natives uplifted. But the hopes of Dr. Edwards were to be denied 
until after the advent of William McKinley to the Presidency. Thus 
discussion of Hawaii was discontinued, not to be resumed until 1897. 
With the anticipation of a more favorable reception of the Islanders’ 
demand for union with the U.S., the Chicago editor again brought 
forth his arguments about the need for a coaling station and strategic 
arrangements to counter Great Britain and Japan. This was rein- 
forced by reference to the need for a cable to Asia whose terminus 
could be Hawaii, the need for a two-ocean navy, and a canal to facilitate 
movement of the fleet. Asserting that “we have a lien upon the islands”, 
he met the attack of critics by citing that the Islands were in American 
waters, and our possession of them would be “logical” (as would that 
of Cuba).” Shortly after a large map of the area was printed in the 
paper, with a copy of the Annexation Treaty. Later, a cartoon from 
a secular newspaper, and entitled “The Grade Crossing Danger” 
was depicted. It showed Uncle Sam standing in the road at a rail- 
road crossing holding up a sign labeled “U.S.”, and halting a rickshaw 
in which two characters, “Japan” and “Great Britain” were seated, 
while the Sandwich Island Express bore down the tracks. 

By early 1898, the only thing believed to be holding up annexation 
was the domestic sugar interest under the control of the Havemeyers. 
With the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, the strategic necessity 
outweighed other considerations, and Dr. Edwards was able to joyfully 
announce the annexation, following its consummation on July 7, 1898. 

An interesting description of the formal ceremony of annexation 
on August 12, 1898, was offered several weeks later in an article by 
Rev. George L. Pearson of the First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
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Honolulu. Describing the ceremony which took place at noon and in 
which he was honored by the responsibility of invoking Divine favor, 
he commented: “The spectacle was one of a lifetime .. . Many who 
had prayed and worked for annexation and were glad to witness its 
consummation, rejoiced through their tears . . . To see their flag wave 
over a new land and a new people was a grand and impressive sight 
that stirred their hearts mightily. All rejoiced, though silently, in the 
consummation which enriches America by the addition of beautiful 
and prosperous Hawaii and blessed the islands by securing for them 
the protection and privileges of a United States territory. Dr. 
Pearson’s account concluded with the rather shaking remark: “Not 
many native Hawaiians attended the ceremonies.” This obvious 
opposition was blamed upon the Mormons and Catholics, however. 

Another church paper, the Pacific Christian Advocate, edited by 
Rev. Albert N. Fisher and published in Portland, was equally partisan. 
Its circulation was, however, rather small, reportedly only 2,800 at 
the end of 1895. The fact that Fisher had been a missionary in Hawaii 
for two years and had friends there with whom he continued to cor- 
respond was probably a factor in influencing the views of his paper. 
Rev. Fisher himself was trained in Cazenovia Seminary in New York, 
then held various charges in that state. He was later Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the State of Nevada for eight years. After 
being elected editor of the Portland paper in 1892 he held this position 
for twelve years. 

After the Hawaiian revolution had taken place, Rev. Fisher was 
quick to defend the leaders. Calling them the “best citizens”, he 
described them as “high minded, honorable businessmen who would 
resort to revolution only as a dire necessity”. Shortly afterwards, 
Fisher again defended the revolution as in the interest of humanity 
and as “another leaf in the book of providence’. Pointing out various 
material advantages to possession of the Islands by the United States, 
he felt that Christians should regard them as of great strategic value 
in the advancement of the Kingdom of the Lord. Situated as they 
were on the route to Japan and the South Seas, he visualized the 
development of future commerce, carrying the “cargoes of civilization” 
and forwarding the “ultimate ascendancy of Jesus Christ among the 
nations of the earth”. Just as he praised the revolutionaries, he 
attacked the Queen, and when President Harrison first submitted the 
Treaty of Annexation to the Senate, he eagerly hoped for favorable 
acceptance, denouncing critics of this action as less than respectable. 
Discounting the views of the latter, he called this an “opportunity of 
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a century” and asserted that to make Hawaii American would be to 
“advance the interests of humanity, and materially increase the wealth 
and influence of our country”.” 

An interesting sidelight on the developments in Hawaii was pro- 
vided at this time by the secular paper, The Nation, edited by Edwin 
L.. Godkin. Taking a generally critical attitude, this paper blamed the 
revolt on the “missionary element”. The anti-annexationist view was 
further supported by a few choice quotations from a supposedly 
anonymous letter: “If I were to give you homely advice as a practical 
politician, I should say, ‘Play the missionary for all he is worth! He 
may be no better than he ought to be; but so long as our sympathies 
are enlisted through his share in your affairs, you should use him. 
Do not undeceive us until you get what you want’... We know it is 
tough, boys, but the missionary bait is the only one we can use to 
catch American gudgeons. Just wait till we get annexation, and 
youll see how soon ‘good men’ will seize all the fat offices. Until 
then, understand, we are all missionaries.” 

When the withdrawal of the treaty was directed by President Cleve- 
land, and Commissioner Blount was sent to Hawaii, Fisher urged the 
friends of annexation to “study patience”. At the same time, anticipat- 
ing a possible unfavorable view on the part of the President’s repre- 
sentative, he suggested that if Blount were looking for opposition to 
annexation, he should seek out the “bad white element”. The editor's 
advice was for Blount to “weigh votes rather than count them”. 
The arrival of Blount was described by a friend in Honolulu, Rev. 
S. E. Bishop, a missionary in Hawaii, as being welcomed by the business 
portion of the city decked out with American flags and some two 
thousand enthusiastic members of the Annexation Club. Their initial 
enthusiasm was shortly dimmed by the hauling down of the flag, 
accompanied by a “gasp of dismay” with which the Portland editor 
sympathized. Blount’s efforts continued to be criticized and his ulti- 
mate adverse report to the President was viewed as an “outrage” and 
wickedly partisan. Secretary Gresham and the new Minister, Albert 
S. Willis of Kentucky, were equally castigated. Throughout the rest 
of the year, interest was still maintained in the issue, but then abandon- 
ed until the election of McKinley. 

In the interim the paper presented an interpretation of Methodist 
missionary activities in the Islands by Bishop John M. Walden in 
which he described Hawaii as similar to a part of the United States, 
and anticipated a great commercial and naval future here “if our 
government be wise and provident”. When once again negotiations 
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were opened, Fisher was especially concerned about Japanese influence, 
referring to that country’s protest against annexation as “national 
impudence of gigantic proportions’ which ought to be rebuked. 
The logical necessity of an American connection was ultimately con- 
firmed by the passing visit of a friend of the editor, Frank B. Wire, 
who was on his way to the Philippines. He reportedly said, “If the 
United States don’t [sic] annex Hawaii she will do a very bad thing. 
The country is exceedingly rich.” At last the great day came and 
Fisher could assert that the work of the first missionaries begun some 
eighty years before, had reached its logical conclusion. 

The California Christian Advocate was only slightly more circum- 
spect. This paper, with a circulation of 3,000 in 1896, was edited by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Crary and then Dr. Winfield S$. Matthew. Dr. Crary 
had been a convert to Methodism from the Presbyterian Church. 
Originally a lawyer, he entered the ministry after training at Iowa 
Wesleyan University. He was later President of Hamline University, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Minnesota, a 
chaplain in the Civil War and editor of the Central Christian Advocate. 
He began his long tenure as editor of the California paper in 
1880, serving until 1894 when ill health forced his replacement by Dr. 
Matthew. The latter was from the Mid-West where he graduated 
from Northwestern University. After a number of pastorates, he 
migrated to the west coast where he became Dean of the Liberal Arts 
College of the University of Southern California until his selection 
to succeed Dr. Crary. 

When the Hawaiian revolution first occurred, the California Chris- 
tian Advocate asserted that the presence of the troops from the Boston 
had a “wholesome effect in preventing violence and bloodshed” and 
strongly criticized the Queen. It would be a blunder to refuse the 
proffer of annexation by the Provisional Government. 

Thereafter, the paper continued to follow this line throughout the 
editorship of Dr. Crary. It was highly critical of Cleveland’s position 
on the question, and frequently reiterated its admiration for the new 
government in contrast to the corruption and venality of the native 
regime. The succession of Dr. Matthew did not bring about a change 
in the paper’s attitude. When an attempted revolt by the royalists 
was put down on January 6, 1895, Dr. Matthew asserted that the 
United States should offer protection to President Dole’s government 
to insure security against such outbreaks. By 1897 the new editor 
was thoroughly in favor of America’s giving up the “continental 
idea”. Listing this country’s previous territorial acquisitions, he 
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asserted that they had nearly all been obtained under conditions of 
adverse criticism, and yet they had all proved valuable. It was time 
to recognize that “in all healthful nations there is an irresistible 
instinct for expansion”. To the question as to whether this instinct 
was righteous, Dr. Matthew answered affirmatively, especially in 
this case where a weaker nation was seeking our protection. Minimiz- 
ing the distance of the Islands from the United States, he foresaw a 
great commercial development in the Pacific in which this country 
must participate. 

The most important argument on behalf of annexation was the 
moral question, however, and here clearly American benevolence 
was thought to be superior to the traditional habits of Hawaii. This 
moral obligation was asserted once again in reply to those who ob- 
jected to the part played by American missionaries in the process 
of colonization. Believing the Hawaiians incapable of governing 
themselves, annexation was possibly the only way in which the 
United States could discharge its obligations to the remnant of a 
people whom our missionaries Christianized in the first place. When 
annexation was finally accomplished, Dr. Matthew felt that it assured 
the people “peace and prosperity under the regime of the grandest 
republic on earth”.” 

The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, with a circulation of about 17,000 
in 1894 was also on the side of annexation. It was edited by Dr. 
Charles W. Smith who came from an influential Methodist family. 
He had served in various pastorates in Ohio, including one in which 
President McKinley was a member. He became editor of the Pitts- 
burgh paper in 1884 and eventually a Bishop in 1908. 

Dr. Smith’s initial reaction following the revolt was somewhat in- 
decisive, although it was believed that we should accept the oppor- 
tunity. A Pennsylvania minister, Rev. J. A. Kummer, writing in the 
paper shortly afterwards, spoke more forthrightly. Reviewing the 
history of the Islands, he quoted former Secretary of State Blaine 
on their relationship to the United States, and concluded by urging 
annexation, to be followed by “a gracious gospel work”.” Dr. Smith 
too, became more concerned as time passed, and looked favorably 
upon President Harrison’s policy, though regretting that Claus 
Spreckels and other sugar interests would benefit. Cleveland’s new 
policy was opposed, and Blount was branded a “prejudiced” and 
“blinded” partisan. Though recognizing the right for differences of 
opinion, the editor pronounced the treatment of the issue as a “series 
of blunders”, and ultimately rejoiced when annexation was accom- 
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plished. Happy over the establishment of a secure and stable govern- 
ment, Dr. Smith felt that now business, education and religion would 
be greatly advanced. 

Dr. David H. Moore and his paper at Cincinnati, the Western 
Christian Advocate, with a circulation of over 33,000 in 1892, were 
also annexationist. Dr. Moore was born at Athens, Ohio, graduated 
from Ohio University and entered the ministry shortly afterward. 
During the Civil War he volunteered to serve in the Union Army, was 
elected a Captain and subsequently captured and exchanged. He 
later participated in Sherman’s march to the sea as a Lieutenant 
Colonel. After the war he served successively as President of Cincin- 
nati Wesleyan College for Women and Chancellor of the University 
of Denver. He became editor of the Western in 1889, and was re- 
elected to this position continuously until his elevation to the office 
of Bishop in 1900. 

Accepting our vested rights as valid, Dr. Moore foresaw possible 
British opposition to Hawaii’s becoming our possession. In that event 
he believed we should choose “death to dishonour” and fight, if neces- 
sary. Even this would end successfully, however, for “when we quit, 
North America will fly but one flag.” * 

When Rev. Lyman Potter wrote to the paper in March 1898 criticising 
this view, an interesting exchange of opinion followed. Not only did 
this correspondent think the policy of annexation wrong, but especially 
abhorred the “warlike spirit” demonstrated by a paper ostensibly 
dedicated to the cause of Christianity. The editorial response to this 
was a further defense of the acquisition of Hawaii, and firm adherence 
to the original position, although it was hoped that force would be 
only a last resort. Another minister, Rev. J. W. Magruder, wrote 
an article on Hawaii in the paper in which he felt that “God is in this 
bit of modern history,” and foresaw a change in American foreign policy 
which would raise the American navy and merchant marine to new 
vigor, thus bringing the United States to a “new and unique place 
among the powers of the earth.” When the flag was hauled down at 
the order of Commissioner Blount, Dr. Moore was reminded of a 
“grim celebration of All-fool’s Day.” A later contributor to this in- 
fluential paper, writing from Honolulu, referred to opponents of an- 
nexation as “bat-eyed Rip Van Winkles.” The editor seconded this 
article with the belief that “there is a manifest destiny which unites 
the fortunes of Hawaii and the United States.” In January, 1896 
Bishop John M. Walden was cited for his reference to President Dole 
as the “Lincoln of Hawaii.” 
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After repeated articles in favor of union, the consummation of an- 
nexation enabled Dr. Moore to hail “more Pacific pearls for Columbia’s 
coronet!” Recognizing the hand of God in the event, he concluded, 
“If this be imperialism, we shall make the most of it!” * 

At Syracuse, New York, the Northern Christian Advocate was pub- 
lished with a circulation of over 13,000 in 1895. It was edited by Dr. 
James E. C. Sawyer who was of New England origin and a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Wesleyan University. After serving 
in various pastorates in the East, he became editor of the Syracuse 
paper from 1892 to 1900. 

Early in February 1893, Dr. Sawyer felt that an American connec- 
tion with Hawaii would be “the natural thing.” Continuing to main- 
tain an interest in the fate of Hawaii, he blamed the Queen for all the 
difficulties and defended the part played by American forces.” Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s plans were attacked, and after approving proposals 
of annexation, the editor believed that the Administration might change 
its mind in order to retrieve some of its lost popularity. A favorable 
attitude toward annexation was maintained, though not in the form of 
an obsession. By 1898, Rev. William L. Linaberry was writing in the 
columns of the paper that Hawaii was the key to the Pacific, whose 
possession was necessary to the preservation of the strength and security 
of the United States. 

The most objective position by any of the official Methodist press 
until actual annexation, was that of Dr. Jesse B. Young in the paper at 
St. Louis, the Central Christian Advocate, whose circulation was well 
over 21,000 in 1892. Dr. Young was from a long line of Methodist 
forebears in Pennsylvania. He had enlisted in the Union army at the 
age of seventeen and after participating in a number of western cam- 
paigns emerged a Captain. He attended Dickinson College after the 
war and entered actively into a ministerial career. He became editor 
of the Central in 1892. 

Under Dr. Young’s direction, this paper appeared less concerned 
with the events in Hawaii than the others. It was not until late in 
1893 that any concerted attempt was made to summarize them. 
Thereafter, whenever such information was given, the editor was 
careful to avoid any definite committment of opinion. The annexation 
was, nevertheless favorably received and after this several articles 
appeared praising the result. In one of these the strategic importance 
of the area was pointed out, and it was suggested that acquisition by the 
United States would be a powerful factor in the Christianizing of the 
world. The prediction was made that in the coming century “the 
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isles afar off shall rejoice and be glad,” and in an article by Dr. Harris, 
he exclaimed, “Surely, these are days of the right hand of the Al- 
mighty!” ® 

In contrast to the foregoing, two Methodist journals were opposed to 
annexation and decidedly critical of the trend of events in the Islands. 
The most important of these was the Christian Advocate, with a 
circulation of over 41,000 at the end of 1895. It was edited in New 
York by Dr. James M. Buckley. He was born in New Jersey and a 
graduate of Wesleyan University. He served in many pastorates in 
the East and was closely identified with Drew University. He became 
editor of the Christian Advocate in 1880. 

Very soon after the Hawaiian revolution, when the prospect of an- 
nexation was being debated, Dr. Buckley stated his position unequi- 
vocally when he called such a step a “grievous mistake.” Fearing that 
this would lead to demands for a large navy and further annexations 
in other parts of the world (specifically Cuba and Mexico), he con- 
sidered the agitation “indecent” and blamed it upon the pecuniary in- 
terests. Shortly afterwards, he reiterated his fears of naval expansion, 
quoting from a recent article by Captain Mahan in which he had look- 
ed favorably upon Hawaii as promoting American sea power. 

Dr. Buckley was particularly pleased when President Cleveland with- 
drew the Annexation Treaty, referring to the precedent of Wash- 
ington’s advice. Opposing views were given expression in the paper, 
however, as for example the assertion by a critic from Newark that the 
long missionary labors of Americans in the Islands had given the United 
States some sort of equity claim.” This carried no weight with Dr. 
Buckley, and in addition to his earlier views, he pointed to the dangers 
from acquisition of territory in which there were so many of non- 
Caucasian blood, and so far separated from the mainland. A stream 
of critical articles continued to pour forth. This would be the begin- 
ning of expansion fever, ultimately ending in conflict! Moral weight 
would not condone American acquisition of territory just because there 
were Americans there, or because of inability to govern itself. The 
danger of further Asiatic population was indicated. 

The beneficiaries of annexation would be a small circle of million- 
aires. It would be the first territorial acquisition for which the United 
States had paid nothing, and was branded as “stolen.” Forcefully and 
clearly the arguments were mustered, perhaps best represented by an 
editorial on January 18, 1898 entitled, “Shall We Annex Hawaii?” 
in which eleven specific reasons were given for opposing annexation. 
When finally annexation was accepted, Dr. Buckley resigned himself 
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to the fact. This was not without a parting shot, however. He cate- 
gorized the whole affair as a fulfillment of the “manifest destiny idea,” 
whose inspiration was “pelf,” the details of which “would not bear a 
searchlight.” 

The Southwestern Christian Advocate was published in New 
Orleans, with a circulation of almost 5,000 by 1896. During the Hawai- 
jan controversy it was edited by Dr. Edward W. S. Hammond and Dr. 
Isaiah B. Scott. Both were Negroes, and the following of the paper 
was principally from that race in New Orleans. Dr. Hammond was 
born in Baltimore of slave parents, attended a school for free colored 
people in that city, and then went to Lincoln University. He served 
in pastorates in the Washington Conference after graduation and be- 
came editor of the Southwestern in 1892. Dr. Scott was from Kentucky. 
He attended Central Tennessee College, taught school in Georgia and 
served in the pastorate before becoming President of Wiley University 
in Texas. He was elected editor of the New Orleans paper in 1896, 
and later made a Missionary Bishop. 

Initially Dr. Hammond seemed to be favorable to annexation, look- 
ing upon this as an economic asset to both Hawaii and the United 
States, and looking to the further advancement of Christian civiliza- 
tion. However, by the time that more details of the revolt were out, 
his opinion changed. Marking this was an article by a special cor- 
respondent which thought it cruel to take over the Islands just when 
the people had finished building up civilization and government.” 
This, it was held, was tantamount to robbery. Later, the racial issue 
seemed in part present when Dr. Hammond referred to the wresting 
of power by “our white brethren” from the hands of “our dusky sister,” 
with white men of course holding the offices. This suggestion was also 
taken up by Dr. Scott when he listed a report that Senator Teller favor- 
ed annexation because it would provide a place to send the colored 
people who wished to leave the United States. To this his reply was 
that President Dole be allowed to keep his “brown elephant.” When 
annexation was accomplished, Scott referred to it as one of the “small- 
est jobs” with which the country had ever been associated. The whole 
thing impressed him as a “big steal,” similar to that perpetrated on the 
Indians by the white man earlier. 

Thus, out of nine official papers published by the Methodist Church 
in English, six were either initially, or soon after the revolution, open 
partisans of annexation. Only two were clearly opposed, and one was 
neutral until the very end. If the two missionary magazines are also 
taken into account, they would be found on the side of the majority. 
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It is of course true that the press was not in itself the whole church, 
but it was an official representative, and staffed by personnel whose 
judgment and responsibility were backed by the church. Its influence 
was also far reaching, for there were many families throughout the 
country who received no other paper. Also, each Advocate offered 
facilities for the expression of views to numerous ministers and laymen. 

The arguments used to defend American expansion into Hawaii 
reflected the church’s continued interest in missions, her growing aware- 
ness of “national destiny,” and a sense of providential control over the 
affairs of the country, both ideally and materially. While the sincerity 
of purpose with which these views were expressed seems unquestion- 
able, the policies which they justified have since been subjected to 
serious inquiry. Furthermore, once having been applied success- 
fully to the acquisition of new territory, might they not be used again 
to justify further expansion? To this we turn our attention below. 


CHAPTER IV 


CUBA LIBRE, CHRISTUS! 


The Hawaiian question had succeeded in bringing forth consider- 
able discussion within the Methodist Church on the merits of extra- 
continental expansion. However, this issue was not isolated in itself, 
and the final annexation was closely related to the demands of a 
country which was fighting a two-ocean war with Spain. From the 
conflict would emerge new questions regarding the role of America 
in world affairs and renewed discussion of the question of expansion. 
To some there was apparently a direct connection between the 
Hawaiian issue and the expansive tendencies emerging from the war 
with Spain. Yet, the latter event raised more specifically than ever 
before the question of American control over peoples and territories 
whose history and culture were markedly “foreign” to that of the 
United States. The events surrounding this development were of 
considerable interest to members of the Methodist Church, and the 
dynamic issues which it raised led at times to heated and sometimes 
questionable views. With this we shall be immediately concerned. 

Interest of American citizens in the possible acquisition of Cuba 
was really quite old by the time the last fateful steps were taken 
toward open conflict for its liberation in the 1890’s. The develop- 
ment of the spirit of “Manifest Destiny” at the time of the Mexican 
War and later the Ostend Manifesto reflected this prior to the Civil 
War. After that dreadful conflict interest was once again revived, 
spurred on by periodic internal rebellions which made life on the 
island of Cuba both chaotic and eventful. The revolt initiated in 
October, 1868, and lasting for a number of years thereafter, was 
particularly troublesome to the United States, and threatened to 
erupt into open warfare when the capture and execution of a number 
of Americans aboard the gun-runner, Virginius, took place in 1873. 
However, in spite of the threat of war and the demand of some within 
the United States for outright possession of Cuba, the tension was 
eased by 1875. 

Through this difficult period it would appear that official repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Church were only slightly concerned. 
The desire for annexation was certainly not general, although sym- 
pathy for the Cubans was present. The crisis over the capture of the 
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Virginius was looked upon from a fairly objective point of view. But 
a general air of hostility to Spain, both as an enemy of political freedom 
and a representative of intolerant Catholicism, seemed to prevail. 
So matters stood, through periods of calm and intrigue until the 
revolutionary outbreak in February, 1895, precipitated in part—like 
the revolt in Hawaii—by the effects of American tariff policy. With 
this revolution, in contrast to previous ones, the Methodist Church 
became directly concerned, and although in large part adopting a 
policy of neutrality and pacificism, gradually found this position less 
tenable. 

Initial reaction to the outbreak of hostilities can be gleaned by 
referring to the attitudes of the church press within the first year. 
With most of the papers, coverage was not continuous, and issues 
would come to the fore and then be forgotten for long periods of time. 

The Christian Advocate under Dr. Buckley, although having pre- 
viously carried an article urging Protestant missionary efforts in Cuba, 
took a neutral view on the political question. Dr. Buckley believed 
that the revolt would be suppressed, even though there would be some 
who would demand annexation to the United States. Such agitation 
was “folly” and “madness”, for the Cubans would not fit into American 
society, he believed... On the other hand, moral sympathy with the 
revolutionary position was all right as long as it did not go any 
further. Certainly, he was at this time opposed to any recognition of 
belligerency as some secular interests were demanding. 

The Pittsburgh paper under Dr. Smith seemed most concerned 
about possible violations of American rights by the contending forces. 
It agreed with the position taken by President Cleveland, opposed to 
any sort of interference, but recognized the prevailing sympathy for 
the revolutionaries and felt that enforcement of neutrality would be 
difficult. Although Dr. Smith seemed to favor Cuban independence, 
he pointed out the need for the United States to maintain relations 
with Spain. This was further considered when he took up the argu- 
ment that since France had helped us gain our independence, we in 
turn should aid Cuba. In Dr. Smith’s view, the two situations were 
not comparable, since we were well-fitted for self-government, but 
the Cubans were not.’ In addition, France was hostile to Britain 
when she proffered her help, but the United States was currently 
friendly with Spain. However, by the end of the year 1895 the editor 
was beginning to give way somewhat, recognizing the growing 
sympathy among the American public for the cause of deliverance. 
“This is just the kind of a case to appeal to Americans”, he said, and 
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Cuban freedom from the “galling yoke” of Spain was the desire of 
the American people in general. 

Dr. Moore in the Western Christian Advocate suspected an organ- 
ized movement in the United States to embroil us in the Cuban problem. 
To him the revolutionaries were nothing but a “horde of guerillas”, 
and as a semi-savage population, most undesirable to us. The United 
States should insist upon a humane conduct of the war, and protect 
her own citizens, but otherwise should not be influenced by the special 
interest of individuals. He concluded, “Columbia does not want the 
Gem of the Antilles as a set for her signet ring”.* 

Dr. Matthew in the California Christian Advocate was concerned 
about our relationship to Spain, although sympathetic to the insurgents. 
However, he foresaw American recognition of belligerency and future 
independence for the island, although somewhat skeptical of the 
abilities of the Cuban patriots to govern themselves. 

The Negro editor of the church paper in New Orleans expressed 
himself in support of the ideal of freedom for Cuba, but seemed more 
concerned with the rights of his own race at home. The St. Louis 
paper was initially concerned about protection of American rights, 
and supported the policy of neutrality. Yet, by the end of 1895 
recognition of belligerency was being considered, a direct indication 
of growing support for the revolutionaries in pulpit and press.* 

The paper which had perhaps the most thorough coverage of the 
Cuban situation was the Northwestern Christian Advocate in Chicago. 
Immediately after the outbreak of revolt, Dr. Edwards was most 
concerned about American rights. The possible possession of Cuba 
by the United States was considered with mixed emotions and re- 
jected because the people were “indolent, seditious, ignorant, super- 
stitious, and greatly useless”. Later, the editor rejected the idea of 
annexation, and by the end of the year 1895 was opposing recognition 
of belligerency. The latter was based on the supposition that the 
rebels would fare better without such recognition, however. Further- 
more, Dr. Edwards clearly sympathized with the insurgents and their 
fight for liberty in spite of his belief that they had unsavory con- 
nections with speculators in sugar, asphalt and oil. 

Thus, within the first year of the conflict, a sampling of Methodist 
opinion showed general sympathy with the lot of the revolutionaries. 
At the same time there was almost complete agreement that the United 
States should not become involved, and the possibility of annexation 
was rejected. This leads then to the question as to how this view 
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changed in order to permit endorsement of American entry into the 
war in 1898. 

From the very beginning of hostilities, both sides had adopted 
measures of combatting their opponents which were cruel and 
desperate. The bitterness occasioned by this type of warfare was 
deepened when the Spanish government sent over General Valeriano 
Weyler in February, 1896, with instructions to take more energetic 
measures to curb the revolt. Among his military devices was the 
policy of collecting large groups of the population in concentration 
camps, thus preventing their giving aid to the insurgents who fought 
almost entirely by guerrilla tactics. Once in these camps, the captives, 
many of whom were women and children, perished in large numbers 
because of the unhygienic conditions. This situation was brought 
to the attention of the American public with increasing emotionalism 
by American newspapers, and Weyler won the unenviable title of “the 
Butcher’. In addition, much of the American press, affected by 
humanitarian motives as well as the prospects of increased circulation 
among a sensation-devouring public, resorted to extreme types of 
reporting. Atrocity stories and exaggerated reports, mostly unfavor- 
able to the Spanish position, were circulated throughout the country 
in a wild form of reporting known as “yellow journalism”. Further- 
more, the constant efforts of Cuban filibusterers as well as refugees 
with their sad stories all helped to convince the American public that 
justice was on the side of the revolutionaries. 

This fever of excitement affected even the highest circles of govern- 
ment, and when in early 1896 Congress passed a resolution favoring 
recognition of Cuban belligerency, President Cleveland lost much 
favor by his successful opposition to it. When this excitement had 
been carried on for a period of two years, such things as a change in 
government in Spain, the recall of General Weyler and offers to 
consider possible autonomy for Cuba had little chance of overcoming 
the increased determination of the revolutionaries and the aroused 
enthusiasm of the American public. In these circumstances, it should 
not be surprising to find representatives of the Methodist Church 
succumbing to similar views. Perhaps even more surprising, however, 
was the degree to which their opinions could still remain relatively 
objective. Let us see! 

One of the more aggressive views was taken by Dr. Moore in Cin- 
cinnati. In reporting the arrival of Weyler, he felt that the General's 
resort to “mediaeval inhumanities” would compel American recognition, 
if not interference. Later in 1896 he seemed to support Congressional 
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declaration of belligerency, even though this might mean a rupture 
between Spain and the United States, believing that “philanthropy 
and patriotism would combine to show us a plain path of duty and 
honor’. Less than a year afterward, Dr. Moore bewailed the plight 
of the revolutionaries with “alas, poor Cuba”, and comparing their 
plight to that of the Americans in the Revolutionary War, asserted 
that now was the time to let the world know that the American people 
and their government felt the deepest sympathy for the Cuban patriots 
and intended to recognize their independence at the earliest justifiable 
moment. The official policy of neutrality of the Cleveland Administra- 
tion was scored. 

Instead of using our battleships to spy on the patriots who were 
trying to help their colleagues in Cuba, Dr. Moore felt “it would 
become them better to be hurling broadsides against the forts of 
Havana, and launching torpedoes against Alphonso’s navy”. With 
a cause so ripe for action the editor asked, “Why should not the in- 
coming Administration carve its imperishable record with the true 
blades of its soldiery upon the breastplates of Spanish tyranny?” 
“Speed the day! Liberty for Cuba, or war with Spain!”, he concluded. 
Although this exuberance was “widely indorsed” [sic], one reader 
objected to it as unbecoming a religious paper. Whereupon Dr. 
Moore defended his position, asserting that there were times when 
peace was worse than war and that humanity demanded action. It 
was not unnatural in the light of such views therefore, that the sending 
of the battleship Maine to Havana harbor should be approved with 
the accompanying statement, “but really, we should have had a war- 
ship at Havana from the beginning”. 

Dr. Sawyer in Syracuse was favorable in March, 1896 to the 
recognition of belligerency, believing that it was high time that the 
United States should assume a vigorous attitude. Later, the con- 
tinuance of the revolt disturbed the editor, and he asserted that we 
were obligated to prepare the Cubans either for independence or 
affiliation with the United States, and even to evangelize Spain.’ 
By 1898 Dr. Sawyer looked to the near deliverance of Cuba. He 
pointed out, at the same time, that although commercial interests 
might in part influence American sympathy, the real strength of Cuban 
support came from those who looked upon the island as oppressed 
and exploited. Furthermore, referring to the butchery and starvation 
there prevailing, he believed that the one nation whose duty it was 
to put an end to this disorder was the United States. Every motive 
of humanity and justice seemed to him to prompt a “firm and decisive 
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intervention”.’ Soon after this Dr. Sawyer’s paper explained to readers 
how they could aid the insurgents by buying specially minted souvenir 
dollars, the funds so raised to contribute to the resistance. 

In San Francisco, Dr. Matthew after many weeks of reporting the 
conflict came to the conclusion that Cuba should have home rule or 
be independent. He was especially critical of the reconcentrado 
policy and “Butcher” Weyler, although becoming hopeful of settle- 
ment when the latter was recalled. By the beginning of 1898 his view 
was that no war would develop between Spain and the United 
States, although it was still possible that America would be com- 
pelled to intervene on grounds of “pure humanitarianism”. When 
sometime later evidence indicated that Weyler’s removal had not 
eliminated the disease and cruelty prevailing in Cuba, Matthew 
thought it inconceivable that the United States could delay inter- 
vention much longer.” 

In New Orleans, Dr. Scott had by 1897 decided that Cuba should 
be free and that it was the duty of the United States to interfere in 
her behalf.” Asserting that there was a limit to the price which should 
be paid for peace, he contended that the difficulties in Cuba had ex- 
ceeded this point. The prospect of war was not altogether disturbing 
to the Negro editor. Asserting that most wars of modern times had 
accomplished some good for mankind, he believed that they had been 
the means of bringing freedom to those in bondage and opening the 
doors for the propagation of the Christian religion.” His judgment 
was that wars occurred in cycles of thirty or forty years, and 
that under this timetable one was about due. He looked favorably 
upon American involvement, asserting that what caused other nations 
to respect the United States was “its record as a fighter’, which 
needed bolstering at the present time. Continuing thereafter to 
point out the intolerable conditions on the island, he enthusiastically 
headlined, “Cuba to Be Free!” well before the actual declaration of 
war by the American government. Interestingly, the views of Dr. 
Scott on Cuba and Hawaii were at variance. Whereas he was quite 
early in favor of Cuban intervention, he was one of a minority of 
Methodist editors who firmly opposed Hawaiian annexation to the 
very end. 

The policy of watchful waiting was especially disagreeable to the 
Secretaries of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, Dr. 
Adna B. Leonard, Dr. Abram J. Palmer and Dr. W. T. Smith. Writing 
in the official magazine, World-Wide Missions of May 1897, they 
accused the United States of sitting idly by with folded hands while 
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Spain, through “bloody-handed Weyler”, slaughtered the Cubans. 
All that was needed, they said, was one word from the White House 
and all the butchery would end. “When will that word be spoken?”, 
they asked. That their interests were predominantly religious was 
evidenced early in 1898 when they urged pressure upon Spain to grant 
religious toleration, to be followed by Protestant missionary societies. 

In October of 1897 Dr. Young in St. Louis was convinced that the 
war in Cuba could not go on much longer without American inter- 
vention. We had been patient, forbearing and considerate toward 
Spain to the highest degree, and the hour would soon come when the 
United States would say: “This outrageous war must come to an 
end.” Furthermore, when Congress acceded to the President’s 
request for an appropriation of $50,000,000 for defense early in 1898, 
Dr. Young, in the interests of humanity, pledged support to possible 
forcible intervention to end the war. 

Some of the editors were a little more circumspect. Dr. Edwards 
in Chicago expressed himself opposed to any proposal for making 
Cuba a part of the Union, and even felt that independence would 
cause difficulties for us. At the same time he did condemn Weyler’s 
brutality and called the Spanish “oftentimes ignorant and always 
arrogant’. When, after the passage of resolutions of belligerency in 
the American Congress, anti-American riots took place in Spain, 
similar reprisals were made in the United States. At Leadville, 
Colorado, the Spanish flag was burned, and at Princeton the infant 
Spanish King was burned in efigy. Dr. Edwards condemned these 
demonstrations of emotionalism and urged both preachers and news- 
papers to exhort the people to seek an honorable peace. At the 
same time, however, he did point out that Cuba would be a key posi- 
tion once the Nicaragua canal was built, and that any threat to its 
security might make war an “economy” and a “necessity”. 

Dr. Edwards reiterated his opposition to the possible acquisition 
of Cuba only a short time later. Referring in April, 1896 to the 
Spaniard as a “bloodhound”, assisted by “the cruel aid of a ruthless 
church which in the name of Christ stained the earth with tides of 
human blood”, he objected to having Cuba if this included her people. 
The acquisition of “such human material” would, in contrast to the 
enlightened, democratic Anglo-Saxons, provide a soft spot for the 
demagogue. Although sympathetic to the plight of the Cubans and 
their struggle for independence, he praised President Cleveland for 
his insistence upon neutrality. By the end of 1896, though, he was 
convinced that the island would be free under “Yankee protection” 
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or “ours”, Havana becoming an American harbor and fortress. Still, 
from the point of view of good morals and religious principle it would 
be better if we intervened peacefully with the hope of developing 
some sort of compromise. Later the Chicago editor objected to 
demands for protection of “naturalized citizens” who were residing 
in Cuba and blamed the interventionist hysteria on Senator Daniels 
of Virginia and the American Consul-General at Havana, Fitzhugh 
Lee. As political rivals in Virginia, he thought, they were vying with 
one another to win popular support. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Edwards did present considerable material to his 
readers which would tend to inflame their passions. He seemed 
particularly interested in the plight of the Cuban girl, Evangelina 
Cisneros, who “escaped” from a Havana jail in disguise and fled to 
the United States. Also, Weyler’s atrocities continued to receive 
attention, and when he was recalled by a new Spanish government, 
Dr. Edwards called him a “strutting braggart whose bloody record 
is worse than that of the worst buccaneer that ever infested the 
West India islands’.* Similarly, the paper carried a full page ad- 
vertisement on behalf of Cuban famine relief with bold headings such 
as, “Suffering Cuba’s Pathetic Appeal”, “A Father Buries Three 
Children”, “530,000 Dead” and “Mothers and Babies Dying”. How- 
ever, such stimuli to the passions did not deter Dr. Edwards from 
opposing the sending of the battleship Maine to Havana. This popular 
action, as well as the overwhelming support for the revolutionary 
cause in the United States, could be attributed almost entirely to the 
reconcentrado policy, he believed. 

Dr. Smith in Pittsburgh drifted from an attitude of comparative 
calmness to one of indignation favoring intervention. Desecration of 
the American flag by mobs in Barcelona was described as the action 
of individuals and not of the Spanish government. Shortly there- 
after, though fully aware of the brutalities being perpetrated in Cuba, 
he asserted that the struggle was not our affair since we were on 
friendly relations with Spain. By the middle of 1896, however, Smith 
began to recognize the demands of “principle” and “duty”. Late in 
the year, more and more impressed by the continuing tales of cruelty, 
he was convinced that Spain would have to give up Cuba, and soon 
asserted that unless our govemnment would seek to protect Americans 
there, it was not worthy of respect.” 

In New York, Dr. Buckley was probably the calmest of all the 
Methodist editors. He seemed to be thoroughly in sympathy with 
Cleveland’s policy of neutrality, and opposed the idea of our acquisition 
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of Cuba as a “great calamity”. At a later period, describing a mam- 
moth petition on behalf of Cuban independence bearing 600,000 
signatures, Buckley decried the use of this type of inflamatory technique 
and the difficulties of those who refused to sign. In July, 1897 he 
opposed the suggestion of intervention, and to the very last urged 
negotiation and compromise. As a matter of fact he was quite 
astonished at the exuberant spirits of so many of the clergy. Opposite 
views were, however, given space on occasion. An example of this 
was the poem “The Cause of Cuba” by Stephen O. Sherman which 
appeared in the issue of June 17, 1897. A rather lengthy work, the 
last stanza was: 


“Soon your new flag will twine with ours, 
Unvexed from sea to sea, 
An emblem of united powers, 
That ever shall be free; 
A transformation will appear— 
The day cannot be far 
When, on the banner we hold dear, 
Your flag will shine—a star.” 


Thus by the beginning of 1898, the opinion of Methodist editors 
who had initially been sympathetic though neutral in the Cuban 
question, was gradually swung over to strong partisanship on behalf 
of the insurgents. As has been indicated before, the belief that Spain 
was resorting to measures which were cruel and inhumane was an 
important factor in this, and in addition there was the belief that 
defeat for Spain would give to Cuba an opportunity for true Chris- 
tianity under Protestant denominations. 

Although attitudes were expressed rather strongly at times, the 
Methodist press did not consider itself prone to jingoism and frequently 
criticized the use of yellow journalism. The California paper attacked 
the San Francisco press for their “false, warlike information” and 
wondered how sensible people could continue to pay their money 
for such wasteful literature. The St. Louis editor singled this out 
as one of the decisive factors tending to inflame our relations with 
Spain, and urged Christians to withstand it. The Portland editor, 
quoting a widely-traveled friend who stated that there was more 
jingoism there than anywhere else in the West, looked upon this as 
unfortunate. At the same time he praised the action of a Methodist 
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congregation in San Francisco which by unanimous vote sent a mes- 
sage to the President commending his forbearance. 

Charles E. Benedict, the minister of the St. James Methodist Church 
in Brooklyn believed that the New York Journal should be suppressed, 
especially for its vilification of President McKinley. In addition it 
was not uncommon to find the Annual Conferences expressing them- 
selves as hostile to jingoism. A somewhat different view was held by 
the editor of the Western Advocate of Cincinnati, which tended to be 
more interventionist than the other church papers. Although ad- 
mitting certain prejudicial features to yellow journalism, he believed 
that its good features had been overlooked.” If it had not been for 
the Journal and like papers that presented the “exact facts” of the 
Cuban suffering, the commercial conscience would have slept through 
it all, he believed. The editor was especially impressed by the “rescue” 
of Evangelina Cisneros by a Journal reporter, Karl Decker, and urged 
his readers to obtain this fascinating story then being issued in book 
form with illustrations by Frederic Remington. 

Although the official attitude of the church seemed hostile to yellow 
journalism and jingoism, Methodists were quite concerned about the 
plight of the Cuban refugees, and one cannot help but conclude 
that they were probably influenced by them. Numbers of these in 
particular had fled to Key West and other locations in Florida where 
missionary work was taken up with them by the Methodist Church, 
among others. One minister who was engaged in this work estimated 
their number at near 15,000. He had particular praise for Rev. Cle- 
ment A. Moya, who as a member of the New York East Conference, 
had gone to Florida for his health, but after becoming interested in 
the Cubans, asked for a transfer to the St. Johns River Conference in 
whose jurisdiction the work lay. Various appeals were made through- 
out the church on behalf of these unfortunate people, and to those 
engaged in the work it represented a providential opening by which 
Protestantism could be transferred to Cuba itself, once the island 
was free. 

It is significant that the first time the attention of the General Con- 
ference was in any way brought to the Cuban situation was by Rev. 
Luther S. Rader of the St. Johns River Conference. At the national 
meeting held during May 1896 in Cleveland, the St. Johns River 
delegate presented a memorial in which he referred to the conditions 
in Cuba as a “disgrace to the world of Christendom”. Although 
professing a desire for neutrality on the part of the United States, his 
petition urged the President to oppose the inhumane methods of war- 
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fare then prevailing in Cuba. Apparently at this yet early date in the 
insurrection, the highest representative agency of the church did not 
feel the question urgent, for the matter was referred to the Committee 
on the State of the Church, but not reported back to the floor. 

Indications of growing sentiment on behalf of Cuba were also sup- 
plied by the actions of some of the Annual Conferences. In March, 
1896 the Baltimore Conference passed a resolution expressing its 
“heartiest sympathy” with Cuba in its “heroic struggle for Independ- 
ence’. During the same month the Wilmington Conference meeting 
at Dover, Delaware, expressed a similar appreciation of the struggle 
“our Cuban brothers are waging against Spanish rapacity and cruelty’, 
and hoped for their early and complete success. One month later 
the Delaware Conference in its meeting at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
branded Spain a “public menace” and hoped that the tide of battle 
would turn in Cuba’s favor, and that “victory [would] perch upon her 
banner’. In 1897 the Baltimore Conference once again endorsed its 
previous resolution. 

Beginning in 1898, events moved rapidly and inexorably toward war. 
In almost rapid succession the Maine was sent to Havana harbor, the 
classic remarks of Senor De Léme were revealed to the press, and 
then the Maine was blown up. Hysteria and jingoism swept the country 
and junketeering Congressmen added to the outcries against infamous 
Spain. The slow-turning wheels of diplomacy, though auguring a 
settlement favorable to Cuba and the United States, were left behind 
by the wave of popular passion. Even in the White House, a kindly 
and religious gentleman, though opposed to war and possessing more 
in his spinal column than that for which he was credited by his 
future Vice-President, was gradually and unwillingly won over to 
the necessity of intervention. On April 11, 1898 the President’s re- 
quest for authority to use the armed forces in Cuba was presented to 
Congress and within a fortnight the United States was at war with 
Spain. 

Through these difficult and stirring times, the Methodist Church 
was placed in a difficult dilemma. On one side was the genuine 
sympathy of its members for what they believed to be the inhuman 
sufferings of the Cuban people; on the other was the basic abhorrence 
of war in their Christian doctrines. Resolution of these conflicting 
tenets was not the same for every Methodist, but in general appeared 
to follow the pattern established by President McKinley himself. 
War was reluctantly accepted as a necessity, but once having been 
entered, was to be prosecuted with the vigor of a sacred and human- 
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itarian crusade. [Illustrative of this evaluation are the specific reactions 
of church bodies to the events of early 1898 and the ultimate declara- 
tion of war. 

The reaction to the De Léme letter was hostile and indignant, but 
not an immediate desire to rush to arms. The Southwestern thought 
it “a very naughty thing to do by one in his position”, and praised the 
forbearance of President McKinley. The Central, although objecting 
to the letter itself, seemed almost as critical of the methods used to 
acquire it as of its contents. The Pacific Christian Advocate agreed 
with this, asserting that “the real offense lies in the rascality that stole 
the letter and made the contents public’. It wished that the “con- 
scienceless and meddlesome” thief could be turned over to Spain’s 
“tender mercies’. The Northwestern felt that De Léme’s criticism 
was private and merely portrayed him as not a gentleman. The worst 
aspect of the affair was not De Léme’s conduct, it believed, but the 
revealed duplicity of Spain. The Western was more upset, branding 
the letter as “criminal”, and was relieved to note that American naval 
units were maneuvering to positions where they could act, should 
American patience wear thin. The Pittsburgh paper was also extremely 
critical. 

Even the news of the sinking of the Maine was received with com- 
parative calm. The editor in San Francisco attributed the disaster to 
accidental causes, urging America to be calm and judicious even 
toward Spain. The St. Louis editor seemed of a simliar opinion, 
and while praising the calmness of the President, was concerned lest 
the war spirit would be further kindled by the “sensational papers”. 
In Pittsburgh, the paper indicated suspicion of Spain, but announced 
that it would withhold comment until after the incident had been 
officially investigated. These sentiments were duplicated by the Syra- 
cuse editor. 

Again the Cincinnati paper seemed more disturbed than the others. 
Although reserving final conclusions until after the official investi- 
gation, it threatened drastic action should Spain be found guilty 
and refuse to atone for her deed. “Dreadful as war is, it would be 
Paradise contrasted with a cowardly abandonment of our rights”, 
said the editor.” Decrying the thought of the United States becoming 
similar to China in her inability to respond forcefully to foreign vio- 
lation, he believed that war had its place as high and solemn as peace. 
That place seemed near at hand, and once found, “on its summit 
North and South will seal their new nuptials with a baptism of hostile 
blood”. Rather strange words for a Methodist minister, but one 
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senses that rhetoric perhaps conveyed more than sober thought in- 
tended. 

From then on the dilemma previously referred to was steadily re- 
solved by accepting war as an imperative duty which could not be 
avoided. Following Senator Proctor’s dramatic speech on March 17 
describing the horrors in Cuba, Dr. Sawyer in Syracuse asserted that 
“the imperative duty of intervention” could not be delayed much 
longer, and when we should enter the war it would be in the interests 
of humanity. Somewhat later, Sawyer anticipated the role of the 
Methodist Church in the war. Describing it as more fully represent- 
ing the middle class, “the bone and sinew of the land”, than any 
other denomination, he promised that it would offer its men, its means 
and its prayers on the altar of the country as willingly as it had in 
the Civil War.” The cause would be just, and therefore every Meth- 
odist preacher would be a recruiting officer, all the male membership 
would be ready to serve at the front, and the women would hasten 
to serve as nurses in the hospitals. After the vote in Congress recogniz- 
ing the independence of Cuba, Sawyer announced that the nation had 
responded to the call of freedom and humanity, and the success of 
this righteous objective could not be doubted. 

Dr. Matthew in San Francisco was also impressed with Senator 
Proctor’s report and later that of Senator Thurston. The latter had 
gone to Cuba with his wife, where she contracted a fatal illness. Upon 
his return, and in fulfillment of a pledge to his wife on her deathbed, 
Senator Thurston delivered an emotional speech on behalf of Cuba. 
At the end he was so overcome that he buried his head in his hands 
and burst into deep sobbing. The picture of misgovernment and 
oppression was so horrible, thought the editor, that it seemed apparent 
that the duty of a Christian nation was to step in and end this awful 
affair. Later Matthew praised the President for his restraint but felt 
our intervention would be completely justified and thought we would 
win easily. The action of Congress on April 19 by which Cuba was 
declared free was emblematic of our unselfish efforts in behalf of this 
oppressed people, and we need have no difficulty looking the rest of 
the world in the face.” 

Dr. Young in St. Louis was another important Methodist minister 
impressed by Senator Thurston’s drama. He also hailed McKinley 
for his conduct of negotiations to the very end, and looked upon the 
impending war as one for “humanity and liberty”. 

Dr. Moore in Cincinnati was almost continuously more demanding in 
regard to intervention than other Methodist editors. When $50,000,000 
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was voted by Congress on March 9 for war preparation, he suggested 
that though it was termed a peace measure, there were many who 
hoped that “some of the powder may soon be burnt in the righteous 
cause of the deliverance of the Cubans”.” Mourning the brave dead 
of the Maine, he also described the horrible effects of the recon- 
centration policy. He pictured American aid to the Cubans, whose 
“pitiful eyes turn to Columbia, and soon gladden at the sight of our 
relief boats”. However, Dr. Moore seemed to think that “what the 
Cubans want, and what the situation seems to warrant, is the bread 
of intervention”. About the same time, Bishop John M. Walden, 
in an address on Cuba, was quoted as asserting that the island “must 
be free”, and offering high praise for the conduct of our “level-headed, 
Christian President”. It would appear that Dr. Moore at least was 
becoming somewhat impatient with McKinley’s attitude, for soon after 
Senator Proctor’s speech, “calmly and dispassionately” told, the editor 
pressed for action. Pointing out that people were beginning to 
wonder how far the President expected them to follow in his policy 
of “temporizing” and “conciliation”, Dr. Moore announced: “Mr. 
President, patriotism has called us to ‘attention’; we wait from your 
lips the welcome, “On the right by States into line! forward, quick 
time—march!’*” Another indication of the sanguinary views of the 
time was a poem “Cuba” by A. F. Bridges which appeared on the 
first page of Dr. Moore’s paper on March 9, 1898. It went as follows: 


Unhappy Cuba prone and bleeding lies, 

Spain's helpless victim and her ruthless spoil. 
Her martyr-blood cries from her trampled soil: 
Unto her prayer as brass the burning skies! 

How long, O Lord, how long the piteous cries 
Of this lone slave in Freedom’s fair domain? 
Break thou the haughty tyrant’s strong-linked chain, 
And bid our hapless sisterland arise. 

Drive from the shores of this New World of thine 
This Old World night-bird, last of all its line. 
Build thou within these boundless Western seas, 
As thou hast built throughout four hundred years, 
In answer to thy people’s prayers and tears, 
Time’s last, best empire—thine and Liberty's. 


At the same time, the editor obected to the tendency of the ultra- 
conservative press to brand as “jingo” anyone who favored radical 
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action, although such criticism may have been close to home. When 
war finally was imminent, though he did not predict an easy victory, 
Dr. Moore defended it as an example of “unselfish devotion to the 
good of our kind”. This, he added later, was something impossible for 
Europe to understand. 

Dr. Smith in Pittsburgh was less dramatic, although he also accepted 
the war as a just conclusion to Spain’s inhumanity. Early in March 
he rejected the views of the jingoistic press and praised what he be- 
lieved to be the coolness and good humor of both people and Presi- 
dent. He tended to take a “wait-and-see” attitude on the Maine 
issue, although deeply suspecting Spain. He looked upon the Con- 
gressional appropriation of money for arms as a “peace measure” 
because it would tend to deter Spain from aggressive action by showing 
her what would happen in case of war. However, after Proctor’s ob- 
servations on Cuba, he believed that independence was the only 
solution. Early in April he saw war as inevitable, and predicted an 
American victory though not without losses. President McKinley’s 
war message “calmly and fairly” rehearsed the history of the Cuban 
struggle, he felt, and set forth the duty of the country. The Spanish 
offer of an armistice he looked upon as an attempt to delay, and sus- 
pected possible duplicity. Similar feelings were expressed towards 
the Pope’s offer of mediation. Asking where the venerable prelate 
had been for the last three years, he discounted the Pontiff’s expressed 
horror of war. “Nonsense!”, said Dr. Smith, “extreme age or something 
else” had rendered him “inconsistent and foolish’. Within a week 
of Congressional declaration of war Smith put his stamp of approval 
upon it, assessing our motives as “wholly unselfish and free from 
revenge. The war seemed, therefore, a “just and holy one”. 

Dr. Buckley in New York, who had tended to be quite perturbed 
about the prospect of war, was up to the last afraid that we would 
rush into the conflict just when Spain was ready to make concessions. 
However, he accepted the declaration by Congress, and urged unity 
in its support, asserting that the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Those who disagreed with the war and its objectives should put aside 
their opposition, for “nothing short of silence meets the conditions 
of patriotism”. 

Dr. Fisher in Portland, in contrast to his views on Hawaii, was 
rather hesitant about the question of Cuba. His first real serious con- 
sideration of intervention seemed to come after Proctor’s speech. 
Even after this he was concerned lest emotionalism carry Congress 
away into hasty action. It was his disapproving observation that 
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“Bombastes Furioso occasionally gets the floor and sets the galleries 
wild with desire to revenge the destruction of the Maine”. At the time 
that President McKinley delivered his “war message” to Congress, 
Fisher believed that Spain had already capitulated and thus war was 
unnecessary. Yet he believed McKinley’s attitude correct. When 
~va~ had finally come, although accepting it in the best grace possible, 
he seemed particularly concerned lest ministers of the gospel become 
filled with the war fever, and neglect their spiritual ministrations. 

Dr. Scott in New Orleans, who had already committed himself 
favorably to intervention, thought of the war as presenting an oppor- 
tunity for the Negro to show himself a loyal and true citizen of the 
country. In addition it would help solve an acute problem of un- 
employment among his race. A Negro minister contributing to this 
paper was shortly to second this view, referring to the war as a “cru- 
sade for the overthrow of despotism and worse than barbarous 
cruelty”. After the war had commenced, an interesting insight into 
the nationalistic appeal of the times was evidenced by an advertise- 
ment in the Southwestern: “National Books for Patriotic Colored 
Americans’. Then appeared the sub-heading: “Two Great Race 
War Books”. The books referred to were The Black Phalanx, pur- 
portedly a history of negro soldiers, and Joining the Navy, about life 
aboard a U.S. warship. 

In Chicago Dr. Edwards was keenly interested in the problem of 
Cuba, and most sympathetic with the insurgents. At the same time 
he was a great admirer of President McKinley and favored his cau- 
tious leadership. The editor was highly critical of those newspapers 
and politicians who were trying to rush the President into war, ob- 
serving that “some of our congressmen talk as if they fairly pine to 
see someone's else [sic] son slain on a field of battle’.* At the same 
time he could describe Proctor’s observations on Cuba as “a matter- 
of-fact statement, entirely free from sensationalism”. A good example 
of the editor’s point of view was further conveyed by a cartoon which 
depicted President McKinley as a sailor steering his boat between a 
cluster of rocks, labeled respectively “Sensation Mongers’, “Blather- 
skites’, “War Fanatics”, “Speculators” and “Violent Partisans”. 

Though continuing to deprecate the menace to peace by an un- 
controllable Congress, Edwards seemed favorable to McKinley's 
message requesting authority for the pacification of Cuba and the 
readiness of the American fleet. The idea of Papal mediation was 
soundly rejected. Significantly, when it was suggested that Spain 
might give Cuba her freedom should the United States promise to 
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refrain from annexing the island, Edwards hoped that no such pledge 
would be given. Furthermore, he indicated the possibility that the 
island might in the future be incorporated as a county of one of the 
American states. When war was ultimately inevitable, he thought 
of the United States as like the Archangel Michael pursuing his holy 
duty. Shortly after he summed up: “We believe it a just war upon 
which good men and women can ask the blessing of Almighty God”.* 

Thus, all the Methodist editors looked upon the war in behalf of 
Cuba as righteous and fulfilling the best interests of humanity and 
patriotism. It is true that the relative speed with which they ap- 
proached this view varied to some extent, but their final unanimity 
enabled the church to give wholehearted support to the cause. 

Further evidence is supplied by the views of the Annual Confer- 
ences. These, it will be recalled met generally in either the Spring 
or Fall. Many of them therefore were in session near or at the time 
that the Cuban crisis reached its gravest proportions, and took part 
in defining the church’s position. Leaving the Fall Conferences to 
a later time, let us see what a sampling of the Spring Conferences 
reveals. 

A striking feature of the Conferences was the degree of unanimity 
of expression which prevailed in support of President McKinley and 
the ultimate justice of this country’s position. From Conference to 
Conference, the resolutions read almost identically. One of the earliest 
Conferences to meet was the Baltimore one, which went as a group 
to pay its respects to the President at Washington and then sent him 
a resolution expressive of their feelings. On March 8, they assured 
him of their “hearty sympathy and fervent prayers’, and looked to 
him to preserve the honor, safety and dignity of the country. The 
Philadelphia Conference on March 19 deplored the inhumanities in 
Cuba and heartily approved the “wise, safe and conservative leader- 
ship” of the President. Furthermore, it praised his “patriotic adminis- 
tration”, and felt that the Government would be justified in demand- 
ing an end to hostilities in Cuba. The Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference commended the President for his “statesmanlike conduct” 
and hoped that he could safely maintain the honor of the country. 

On March 25 the Wilmington Conference asserted that “the right 
is on the side of oppressed and bleeding Cuba”, but withheld judg- 
ment on the Maine until the report of the Court of Investigation should 
be forthcoming. In addition it praised the “deliberation and patience” 
of McKinley, “the dignified Christian President of our Republic’. 
The New Jersey Conference on March 30 hoped for peace, and sent 
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a telegram to the President praising him for his diplomatic course. 
In addition the Conference sent a resolution to Fitzhugh Lee at 
Havana expressing its admiration for his “courage and patience’. 
On April 2, the New York East Conference deplored the sufferings 
of the Cuban people and condemned the sinking of the Maine, “pre- 
sumably by those who were in sympathy with the dominion and 
methods of Spain”. It went on to demand effective action to secure 
indemnification. In Fulton, New York, the Northern New York 
Conference under the lead of Dr. Charles J. Little sent a resolution 
to President McKinley expressing their “complete accord” with his 
statesmanship, and hoped for Cuban deliverance. The New England 
Southern Conference hoped that war could be averted, but thanked 
God for a President like McKinley. 

Just one week before the outbreak of hostilities, the Wyoming Con- 
ference approved the House resolution on intervention. Then, assert- 
ing that we could not remain indifferent to the piteous cries of down- 
trodden Cuba, it demanded the permanent withdrawal of Spain, 
by peaceful measures if possible, but if not, then by force. The New 
Hampshire Conference sent resolutions to the President on April 14 
expressing its sympathy for the Cubans, “struggling for the common 
rights of free men”, and in the event of war pledged “hearty coopera- 
tion in sustaining the honor of our flag”. Within a few days the 
President’s thankful reply was received. On April 21, the Troy Con- 
ference informed the President that the United States, “a nation of 
wealth, progress and power’, should not look with indifference upon 
Spanish barbarity in Cuba, whose people had been “robbed, starved 
and butchered by hundreds of thousands”. It supported the declara- 
tion to intervene as an act “called for by the patriotism, the judgmen‘ 
and the moral sense of a great people’. In addition it praised th 
President for his “wise diplomacy” and “Christian manhood”. Agair 
the President was very grateful. 

The New York Conference presented both a set of resolutions 
supporting the President and a special report from its Committee on 
National Affairs. Both were developed by Rev. James M. King, and 
sent to Congress as well as the President. The resolutions were much 
like those of other Conferences previously described, but the Committee 
report was an unusually lengthy indictment of Spain, framed in strong 
and dynamic language. Describing America as having furnished 
it new genesis in the history of the human race, it asserted that the 
purpose of Divine Providence seemed to be to prohibit Latin civiliza- 
tion, “with its ecclesiastical domination and inquisitorial persecutions’, 
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fiom taking root in soil reserved for “the great experiment in self- 
government’. 

Then followed ten specific indictments of Spain justifying her expul- 
sion from Cuba. In one of these Spain’s “criminally permissive, if 
not ordered destruction of the United States battleship Maine” was 
specifically listed. The Spanish government in Cuba was described 
as a “belated relic of barbarism” and an “attempt to crowd the God 
of justice and mercy out of human history”. Gratefully recognizing 
the growing spirit of nationalism, the report asserted that “humanity, 
honesty, virtue, reason, liberty, civilization, and Christianity demand 
the expulsion of this last consummate specimen of the criminal 
cruelties of a Latin civilization”. As a result, partisanship, sectional- 
ism and sectarianism were being fused “by the furnace heat of 
patriotism into Americanism”. In East Orange, the Newark Con- 
ference took a similar though far less dramatic position, pledging 
loyal suport in case of war. 

Thus it appears that a goodly number of the Spring Conferences 
of the church were in agreement with the need for conflict and looked 
upon its end as holy in purpose. It will be noticed that these con- 
ferences were all located in the Eastern United States and would 
lead one to wonder whether the feelings described were confined 
only to that geographical section. This may be in part true, but 
cannot be accurately determined. Most of the Conferences in the 
West met in the Fall and therefore did not express attitudes until 
after the fighting was over. An examination of their resolutions at 
this time would lead one to believe, however, that had they met 
in the Spring, their views would probably not have been much 
different from those of any of the other Conferences. 

It should be further noted that the Bishops of the church, who 
spoke for the entire national membership, put their endorsement upon 
the government’s action. Meeting at Alma, Michigan early in May, 
they praised the President and assured him the support of their 
people “everywhere”, in a strife which had been forced upon the 
nation. It is also significant that the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, South, which was meeting at this time, pledged 
its support to the President and praised him for his “Christian man- 
liness” and “statesmanship”. Assuring him of its “strongest moral sup- 
port’, it looked to the termination of the war as assuring “justice, 
right and truth everywhere’. 

Some additional insight into Methodist views and the war can be 
gleaned from reference to secular sources. Edwin L. Godkin, whose 
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views were critical of American expansion, asserted that “the fervent 
Methodists, at the beginning of the war, resolved that it was going 
to be a righteous and holy war because it would destroy ‘Romish 
superstition’ in the Spanish West Indies.” Later this editor was to 
list the Methodists as one of the two religious denominations which 
had been “the most powerful propagandists of the McKinley wars”.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, strongly interventionist and yellow 
journalistic, selected the views of a number of leaders of the Southern 
Methodist Church to support its own position. Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway was reported early in February, 1898 to have said in 
Jackson, Mississippi that “the time for more decisive action seems 
to have come. Consular reports of starving thousands, the continued 
atrocities of Spanish warfare, the evident failure of the autonomy 
scheme and the increasingly irritated public sentiment of Spain 
demand a change of policy. Though opposed to annexation, peaceable 
or forcible, and lamenting even the possibility of armed hostility, the 
intervention of the United States in the interest of suffering humanity 
I am sure would justify itself to the civilized world.” ” 

Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald was described as having stated in Nashville 
that “the time for intervention for peace in Cuba has fully come and 
by every token it seems clear to me such intervention should come 
from the United States Government.” 

Shortly later, the Rev. S. H. Werlein, pastor of the Lafayette Park 
Methodist Church in St. Louis was reported to have delivered a 
sermon entitled “A Declaration of War”. In this, the Methodist 
minister implied that fighting was a characteristic of living and con- 
demned Spain’s savage policy in Cuba. “All the world,” he asserted, 
“was looking to the United States to say that this warfare must cease. 
To remain quiescent and see these cruelties continue was to be a 
party to the crime. The patriotism of the people of the United States 
in behalf of Cuba had been aroused to a degree that it had not reached 
since the revolution, and the almost universal sentiment was that war 
should be declared at once.™ 

Dr. Palmer, the Missionary Secretary, was indicated by the New 
York Times to have expressed this view on the war and missions: 
“The world never saw a nation take up arms for a cause to win 
which would secure no material advantage to itself. We fight for 
the right. We fight for missions in Cuba. Missions in China can 
well afford to wait, if they have to. The lesson which we as a 
nation are giving to the world is one that the world will never 
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forget, and one that only a Christian nation could give. Our mis- 
sion funds are short now, but they will grow in the end.” 

Thus, the Methodist Church had decided through its various 
representatives that the cause of Cuban freedom had become a 
righteous ideal which the United States should seek to promote. 
Moving from a position of sympathy with the insurgents, the church 
looked upon the continuing problem of Cuba as a horrible example 
of injustice to which God had seemed to call American aid. At the 
same time, reluctant to take up the sword, Methodist representatives 
looked upon the policies of President McKinley as marked by extreme 
patience and virtue, as well as intelligent statesmanship. When the 
patience and efforts of this Methodist gentleman were of no avail 
in averting conflict, the church rallied behind him and the national 
arms, secure that the cause was just. The holy war was on! 


CHAPTER V 


THE EAGLE HAS PIPPED ITS SHELL 


Some weeks before the outbreak of war between the United States 
and Spain, Rev. David H. Moore was examining the position of 
the United States in world affairs. Accepting the validity of isolation 
as a national policy from the time of Washington, he believed that it 
was now time for a change. The development of American commercial 
rights in “almost every country” and the superiority of our manufactured 
goods, had established the nation as a leader in world trade, and 
would soon involve us in complications with foreign powers.’ In 
this event we must either be prepared to withdraw completely from 
the markets of the world, or else to maintain and defend our rights. 
Dr. Moore chose the latter course as most desirable and therefore 
urged an expansion of the navy. “The American flag must be an 
emblem not less of power than of peace”, he said. He further urged 
an improvement in diplomacy by the selection of the ablest and 
most astute men as representatives of this country abroad, and pointed 
to the world-wide dispersion of American missionaries as emblematic 
of our increasing responsibilities. “We are on the threshold of a 
new career’, he asserted, and “childish things are to be put away 
for the sober and severe duties of national manhood”. The young 
American eagle would pip its shell and sweep up to its glorious 
destiny which was ultimate unity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Dr. Moore’s analysis of the future seemed aptly prophetic, for in 
the ensuing struggle with Spain the United States was to emerge as 
a new force in world politics. Furthermore, the sense of nationalism 
was to be strengthened internally by greater unity between North 
and South, and externally our policy was to be marked by a growing 
raprochement with Great Britain. The material interests of the 
country were to be expanded both by the acquisition of new pos- 
sessions and the increased strength of our political prestige. And 
finally, the moral obligations of American religious denominations 
were to be extended more widely and into new areas. 

With all these matters the Methodist Church was to be concerned 
as the conflict with Spain progressed. What had started out as an 
idealistic little struggle to provide independence for Cuba gradually 
enlarged in scope until it embraced issues which had not been con- 
ceived at the outset. As this took place, members of the Methodist 
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Church were to discuss, debate and resolve the new problems so 
presented and to arrive at conclusions which united the spiritual 
and material interests of the country. Through it all, however, the 
church was to maintain the same idealistic conception of purpose 
that had first motivated its sympathy for Cuba. 

Once the war had commenced there was almost as much discussion 
of its course and objectives in Methodist circles as had prevailed in 
the weeks and months before hostilities. One of the most outspoken 
ministers of the Methodist Church, Rev. James M. King, took up the 
matter soon after the beginning of conflict. Speaking to a group 
of preachers in New York, he first examined the question of whether 
war was justifiable from a Christian standpoint. The question was 
hardly open to debate, he thought, since so many of the privileges 
and liberties of the American people had been won in this way. 
“Regret it as we may , he said, “the sword has often carved the way 
for the cross”. 

Interpreting it to be the will of God to end the cruelty in Cuba, 
Dr. King felt that every indication pointed to the United States as 
the nation called to do this work for God: “This war . . . is just if 
ever war was just’. Here was a war not for spoils, but for humanity. 
Not only should we be happy over the departure from our earlier 
course of “guilty indifference”, but also because of the growing 
friendship now occasioned within the “Anglo-Saxon Christian civil- 
izations”. The favorable attitude toward the United States on the 
part of Great Britain, occasioned by the war itself, he termed “one 
of the most significant and magnificent spectacles in the history of 
the race”. Noting that these Christian nations now policed the globe, 
he believed the struggle one in which “the character of civilization 
and the interpretation of the Decalogue and the Sermon on the 
Mount are involved”. It is of interest to note that King’s speech 
elicited no serious difference of opinion from his audience.’ 

Dr. Buckley also defended the war and the cause for which the 
United States had become involved. Summarizing the background 
of the conflict, he accepted it as the “logical conclusion of a long 
train of circumstances’. He disagreed with those who would call 
the war a “crime”, but did take serious exception to the haste with 
which Congress acted and some of the extreme statements made in 
the course of debates there. Somewhat later Dr. Buckley seemed 
afraid that the war would go beyond its original purpose and pro- 
mote an interest in imperialism. 

On Sunday evening, May 1, while Dewey was making his presence 
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felt in Manila Bay, Rev. Charles C. Albertson was preaching to the 
Delaware Avenue Methodist Church in Buffalo. Examining the cir- 
cumstances of the war and his own views upon it, he rejected the idea 
that the country had either “drifted helplessly” into war, or that 
“rash and thoughtless hands” forced it. The country had been led by 
an open-eyed “pilot at the helm of the Ship of State who has taken 
his course by the Stars”, and who attempted “with almost passionate 
patience” to avoid conflict. Failing in this, the “deliberate will of a 
long-suffering people” found voice in the declaration of war. As to 
the validity of the war itself, he pointed out that “the sword is not 
always a hideous flash in the darkness”. It might be the instrument 
of justice, the friend of freedom, or the only means of securing 
permanent peace—a scalpel separating a malignant growth from 
the social organism. It was the duty of Christians to prove their 
militancy sometimes, the pastor suggested, reminding the congrega- 
tion that if Christians had never gone to war there would be no 
American Republic, no democracy. This conflict in Cuba was one 
for freedom, a war of “merciful intervention”. 

All of the Methodist press maintained an interest in the course of 
the conflict and supplied their readers with news items as well as 
editorial comment upon its developments. Probably the most thorough 
in this connection were the Northwestern in Chicago, the Western 
in Cincinnati and the Christian Advocate in New York. Detailed 
chronology of the daily events, pictures and biographical material 
about the participants and numerous anecdotes were presented. All 
of this provided an interesting and thorough coverage. 

No event of the war seemed to capture the popular imagination 
and that of the Methodist editors as much as Dewey's success in 
the Philippines. Although anticipated to some extent by at least 
one Methodist editor, the triumph came as a sudden and welcome 
revelation of God’s hand in the destiny of the country. Dewey 
became almost overnight a national hero who could be embraced 
by Christians as an example of religious patriotism, and the magni- 
ficence of his success was confirmation to many of the greater re- 
sponsibility which God had in mind for his Christian people. In 
this connection should be noted the sermon preached by Rev. Charles 
L. Goodell at the Hanson Place Methodist Church in Brooklyn in 
May, 1898. Speaking to a large congregation which burst into 
enthusiastic applause at the mention of Dewey and Manila, the 
Methodist clergyman said: 

“Today we step on a higher level and serve notice upon the world 
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that we are the friends of the oppressed everywhere . . . I was never 
so proud of America as I am today. The old flag never looked so 
glorious to me. It is floating in the East today the proud protector of 
9,000,000 of the oppressed. The thunderous shock of Dewey’s cannon 
blew the rack and the thumb-screw and the whole paraphernalia 
of mediaeval persecution off the face of the earth forever . . . The 
hoarse roar from the cannon’s throat is the first note in the song, “Peace 
on earth, good will to men’. I watch the banners of the world tonight, 
and when I see what each one represents, I glory in the fact that 
without dispute the flag that presses closest after the crimson cross 
is the Stars and Stripes”.* 

Leaving the detailed discussion of the attitude of the Methodist 
Church toward the disposal of the Philippine Islands and their gen- 
eral relationship to the question of imperialism to a later chapter, 
it is worth noting how this new success fitted in with the initial 
objectives of the war. Rev. Lyman C. Floyd of Binghampton, New 
York, saw in this further revelation of the hand of God. Our war 
was not just a war for Cuba, but a “holy war” for humanity, he 
believed. Of course, if we should acquire a coaling station, “or two, 
or three” in distant places, or introduce a better government in Cuba 
and other Spanish possessions or even divest Spain herself of her 
“dying civilization’, these would be blessings. However, the war 
was truly the “march of seventy-millions of people to liberate the 
captives and to let the oppressed go free”, and it appeared that the 
civilizing role of the United States was now to bring freedom to all 
of Spain’s possessions. 

World-Wide Missions in June of 1898 seemed happy to announce 
that Admiral Dewey had brought “millions of raw heathen under 
our flag at last”. This result would no longer make it necessary 
to go to a foreign country to convert the heathen, it said. Now 
patriotism and evangelism could go hand in hand, the one strengthen- 
ing the other. In the event that the Philippines should remain 
under American protection “for years to come’, it would be the duty 
of the Methodist Church to establish a mission there. “How glorious 
it will be to think that we have one mission in the heathen world 
with the starry flag afloat above itl”, the magazine concluded. The 
same would of course be true of Cuba. 

Bishop Hurst saw in these distant islands a new religious oppor- 
tunity. With the Spanish West Indies, the Philippines, “and perhaps 
some smaller groups” as a new and vast field for Protestant evangeliza- 
tion, there should come to the American Church a new religious 
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inspiration. “If American heroism has opened this great territory, 
American Christianity must respond with equal energy and faith’, 
he said. 

Bishop Hartzell, writing somewhat later, with what the editor of 
the Southwestern called “a strong type of vigorous Americanism’, 
also saw the new significance of the Philippines. “God has lifted us 
out of our exclusiveness and isolation, and is bringing us face to face 
with the responsibilities of our greatness as a nation”, said the Bishop. 
Asserting that the war was one to relieve the oppressed and to secure 
a liberal and stable government, as well as the light of Christianity 
for Cuba, he believed God had given us the same opportunity in the 
Philippines. Just because we originally intended to relieve only 
one community from Spanish despotism was no reason why we should 
be prevented from assuming this greater responsibility. The United 
States could not abandon the Philippines unless we shirked our 
obligations." ‘ 

Dr. Matthew M. Parkhurst of Chicago believed the war with Spain 
was carrying the United States out of the “‘none of our business’ 
position of the priest and the Levite into that of the good Samaritan”. 
The Methodist Church should take the lead in Christianizing the 
newly freed people, he asserted. “Steam ahead”, he urged, “the 
American flag will be welcomed as will our American missionaries’. 
To make the allegory complete, Bishop Thoburn, whose interest in 
the Philippines had dated to a period much earlier, was described as 
the “Commodore Dewey for the occasion”. 

The editor of the California Christian Advocate described the 
response of the country to the war effort in glowing terms. The 
youth of the nation were throwing themselves into the contest with 
“glorious courage’, and fathers and mothers were giving up their 
sons “with a Christian devotion that is enough to thrill every fiber 
of one’s being’. Illustrative of this, he referred to a letter he had 
received from a Methodist minister whose nineteen-year-old son 
was then on the way to the Philippines as a soldier. It was the. 
father’s view that Providence had brought the country into the war 
for a special purpose, and opened doors which “we dare not shut”. 
Civilization did not move along on an even plane, he maintained, 
but “miraculously” leaped over barriers to bring its benign influence 
to the oppressed. “This war is the Kingdom of God coming! Coming 
to poor Cuba—the sunrise of a better day for the Philippines!”, he 
said. “Oppression, cruelty, bigotry, superstition and ignorance must 
down, and give a Christian civilization the right of way”. 
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An interesting description of the son’s enlistment was also pre- 
sented. At first the mother had been opposed, but after the father’s 
sermon, “Relation of the War to Modern Religious Progress”, she 
was converted, asserting: “We are sending him out as a missionary”. 
The parents then got the recruit a New Testament and an Epworth 
League badge inscribed “Look Up and Lift Up” to wear on his shirt. 


The father concluded: “With Christ in his heart, the New Testament _ 


in his pocket, “Look Up and Lift Up” on his shirt, and forty rounds | 


of ammunition in his belt, we have sent out the first missionary 
of the family! If he should fall, I should simply inscribe his name 
on the long and noble list of Christ-martyrs for the world’s salva- 
tion .. . But God speed him! Christ wants him, and the world needs 
him.” 

But the anonymous young soldier was not the only one who was 
promoting the cause of God and country. Dr. Matthew listed a 
whole series of Christian influences in the armed forces, and cited 
specifically the country’s leadership. The President was “a devout 
Christian”, Dewey “a fine cultured Christian gentleman”, Sampson, 
Schley and Merritt were all Christians in his judgment. General 
Miles had been a Christian for forty years, Lieutenant Hobson had 
been president of the Y.M.C.A. while at Annapolis, and Captain 
Philip of the Texas had demonstrated his Christian devotion at the 
very scene of battle. Captain Philip’s behavior was described by Dr. 
Smith of Pittsburgh as “an epitome of the Anglo-Saxon character— 
ready to fight as no other race can fight; ready to act the Good 
Samaritan to a defeated foe”. Christian chivalry seemed definitely 
an American characteristic blending well with a worthy Christian 
objective. 

Professor B. J. Hoadley of the Methodist Portland University felt 
that the conflict had a number of important values. Among these 
he listed: increased knowledge of geography, more knowledge of 
_ international law, growing unity between North and South and new, 
important responsibilities for the United States, Among the latter 
were taking care of Cuba until it could look after itself, and exercising 
a protectorate over the Philippines, “similar to that of England over 
Egypt’. In addition, Hawaii would be acquired, the Nicaragua 
canal would soon be built and the American navy would be developed 
into one “worthy of a first-class power”. Furthermore, the army 
would be enlarged and a new awakening of patriotism would emerge. 
Out of this “patriotic uprising” was coming “advance and swiftness 


— 
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of movement to the kingdom of God”. “The cross will follow the 
flag”, said the Professor for “the clock of the ages is striking”.” 

Dr. Matthew of the California Christian Advocate hailed Dewey's 
victory at Manila by which “those 1,200 beautiful islands” were 
delivered from Spanish atrocities. While recognizing that the Philip- 
pines were far across the “sunset sea”, he pointed out that God in 
his providence had made the United States master of them, and 
would hold us responsible for them. Admitting, however, that we 
should not allow “vaulting ambition to o’erleap itself”, he asserted, 
“neither must we shrink from manifest duty and destiny”. 

Somewhat later, as three troop ships were leaving San Francisco 
with 4,000 men on their way to Manila, Dr. Matthew wished them 
well, asserting that they were going “to break up Spanish misrule 
in that part of the world, and make a way for the free gospel and 
its attendant benefits’. “Blessings on these boys in blue’, he said, 
for “they are the advance guard of a power that will help to shake 
the Orient and bring in a more glorious civilization’. Dewey's 


_ shots at Manila were compared to those at Lexington, and would 
| send a new political gospel to oppressed peoples in “every land”. 


When the war was over, Dr. Matthew sympathetically quoted 
Admiral Dewey, who remarked as he stood on the quarterdeck of the 
Baltimore gazing at the American flag over Ft. Santiago: “I hope it 
floats there forever. It is strange that we have wrested an empire 
from those people, and this with the loss of only a few men. Our 
navy did most remarkable work. If I were a religious man, and I 
hope I am, I should say that it was the hand of God. I remember, 
when we engaged the fleet, seeing shells fired directly at us, and 
I do not understand under heaven why we escaped.” 

Dr. Edwards of the Northwestern Christian Advocate thought 
that American operations in the Philippines were far more important 
than in Cuba. Pointing to the future greatness of the Pacific as 
an avenue of commerce, he anticipated an international struggle 
for supremacy in the area. The Russian trans-Siberian railroad, and 
other lines which were sure to follow, were indicative of an under- 
current of competition in the Pacific area which was as yet confined 
to the privacies of diplomacy. 

The struggle was about to become more intense, ultimately being 
influenced by those nations with strong fleets in the area. The 
American who imagined that the United States could remain aloof 
from this was a “very much mistaken individual”, thought the 
Chicago editor. Since the country’s western shores were an im- 
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portant part of this commercial area, we could not stand apart from 
“the inevitable arbitrament”, unless we consented in advance to let 
the rest of the world manage or destroy our markets, and thus take 
“the lion’s share of material profits and international respect and 
influence”. Bolstering his argument, Edwards referred to several 
sermons by Bishop Simpson in which the latter had described the 
American flag as associated with the “white banners of the gospel”. 
“God overrules just war” and “the gospel marches with the armies 
that undertake for the oppressed”, the good Bishop had said. 

Edwards recognized the events of the day as indicating that “God 
is about to reveal fresh oriental obligations to his church”, for 
“Methodism is in Asia to preach Christ”. “Now that the sound of our 
secular guns have been heard, our republic will seize a place in the 
hearts of eastern peoples such as it never has held”, said Edwards, 
and the Manilan victory should be considered a “tonic” for all the 
Asiatic mission stations of the church. It was his conclusion that 
every Protestant Church in Christendom should sing the doxology 
because of Commodore Dewey’s gallant victory.” 

Supporting Edwards’ view was Rev. William C. Reuter of Walla 
Walla, Washington. Quoting the words of Jesus, “Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace, but a 
sword”, he went on to assert that “battlefields are footsteps of the 
Omnipotent across the centuries”. Reminding his readers of the fact 
that many of their greatest blessings had come down to them through 
war and blood, and that even the world’s redemption was purchased 
in blood, he went on to examine the benefits of the war with Spain. 
One of these was educational improvement represented by the 
learning of geography, reading of books and mutual exchange of 
ideas which the war had promoted. Also, the conflict had furthered 
the humanitarian principles of liberty and equality. It was his belief 
that God called certain nations to be teachers of others, and he seemed 
to have no doubt that the sacrifices which the United States had 
undertaken would be ample proof that she had been so selected. 
In addition, the war had served to unite the North and South, and 
he rejoiced in the “beautiful spectacle” of “the blue and the gray 
fighting side by side in the cause of freedom and humanity”. 

Finally, the Rev. Reuter rejoiced in the growing unity evident 
among the Anglo-Saxon race. Both the United States and Great 
Britain were conceived to have a special place in God’s plans for 
the world and were ordained to be mighty factors in the building of 
the kingdom of God among men. These two “great nations of the 
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Anglo-Saxon race” were now united as a mighty power to crush 
wrong and oppression, and their civilization was evidently sup- 
planting that of “decaying nations”.” 

Dr. Moore of the Western Christian Advocate saw the victory at 
Manila as further revelation of the fact that “American ships are the 
best sailed and best fought of any that roam the seas’. In addition, 
it would teach all of Europe to maintain a wholesome respect for us. 
Further, he was pleased to see the growing friendship demonstrated 
between England and America. Their national anthems were both 
sung to the same air, he asserted, and deep in American hearts was 
the hope that “the destinies of England and America may become 
identical”. “Mother and son, standing together, could dictate human- 
ity and peace to the world”, Dr. Moore maintained, and this was 
the moment for action. The policy of isolation should be abandoned, 
and the United States should take the place among the nations 
which her genius, strength and God’s providence had directed. He 
closed by pleading for a “holy and perpetual” alliance with England, 
“for the good of mankind and the glory of God”.* Only a short time 
later, Dr. Moore reiterated similar views, pointing out that powerful 
nations in Europe were anxious to “clip the Eagle’s wings’, and the 
war was not now one for Cuba alone, but for America itself. 

Aside from the many assertions about the objectives of the war and 
the idealistic terms in which its progress was portrayed, it is signi- 
ficant to note the strong friendship for Great Britain so frequently 
expressed in Methodist literature. Some indication of this has already 
been given above, but perhaps needs supplementation. Also, this 
attachment was not altogether new at the time of the Spanish- 
American war, but became particularly intensified. 

In general British imperialism was not looked upon with extreme 
distaste. In 1882 Dr. Edwards praised the British policy in India 
and welcomed the occupation of Egypt by the “grand old nation”. 
Some years later Bishop Wilbur F. Mallalieu referred to English rule 
in Egypt as “the greatest boon that has come to the dwellers in the 
valley of the Nile for forty centuries”, and saw in the British penetra- 
tion of Africa the special providence of God to assure the conversion 
of that area to Protestantism. Some criticism developed at the time 
of the Nicaraguan and Venezuelan crises in 1895, but by 1898 favor- 
able views were again being expressed. 

In March, 1898, although admitting that British policy in the past 
had been that of the “bully”, and her methods of colonization forceful 
and sometimes cruel, Dr. Moore believed these were “almost justified” 
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by the splendid results. Certainly at that time he was happy over 
British expressions of friendship, and especially thrilled by the pos- 
sibility of a formal alliance. “There is unity of language and unity of 
policy’, he said. “Why not unity of destiny?’ Dr. Edwards in 
Chicago felt very much the same way. The Western in Cincinnati 
highlighted the closer association by printing a highly eulogistic poem 
which was meant as a response to a similar one by England’s Poet 
Laureate. Written by Francis P. Griffith of La Grange, Indiana, it 
was entitled “We Twain”. Because of its great length, only the 
last three stanzas follow: 


The Lion is King of the forest wide, 
The Eagle is King in the air: 

Touch not this King on his mountain crag, 
Wake not that King in his lair. 


“We twain’; let us join our hands in love 
Then list to our Eagle scream, 

And let the strong Lion of Albion roar, 

It will add but delight to our dream. 


That Freedom may sing in the whole wide earth, 
Peace flourish on each green sod, 
“We twain” declare for the rights of man, 
For Justice, and Truth, and God.* 


In April, Dr. Matthew was thankful for the friendship of Britain, 
feeling that between them these two “great Protestant nations” 
could “compel the peace of the world”. In June, Dr. Moore asserted 
that the war had already effaced the differences between North and 
South, and hoped that it might also be the instrument by which York- 
town and the burning of the Capitol would be forgotten, and the 
Fourth of July be made a common holiday for the English-speaking 
world! 

Shortly after, when Great Britain extended her jurisdiction around 
Hong Kong, Dr. Moore asserted that not long ago this would have 
seemed to him to be the rankest sort of “land-grabbing”. However, 
the “Anglo-Saxon feeling” had changed all that and if China was 
to be hacked into pieces, he hoped Britain might “secure a goodly 
share”.* Occasional references were favorably made to Joseph 
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Chamberlain’s suggestion of a closer relationship to the United States, 
and the resolution of the Hamilton Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Canada, which praised the “great Anglo-Saxon 
peoples”, was treated kindly. 

During the same summer Bishop Charles H. Fowler was sent to 
the English Wesleyan Conference at Hull, England, as a fraternal 
delegate from his church in America. There he delivered an address 
on July 23 which was full of references to Anglo-Saxon unity and its 
contribution to the world, and recounted touching little incidents of 
cooperation and friendship between the English and American peoples. 
Bishop Hartzell was also a strong advocate of Anglo-American friend- 
ship at this time, and on occasion corresponded with the British 
statesman, Earl Grey, on the subject. 

In June, Abram J. Palmer, one of the Missionary Secretaries, 
thoroughly agreed with the idea of an offensive and defensive alliance 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. While admitting that “our brother, the 
Englishman” had his faults, Palmer felt that it was historically true 
that wherever the British flag had floated, on sea, under palm or pine, 
or surrounded by heathen temples and hostile armies, it protected 
and fostered the Cross of Jesus Christ. For this, he wished “old 
mother England” well, and hoped that we would “clasp hands 
with her”. 

No actual alliance was consummated during the war, but the 
friendliness of Great Britain and the United States continued to enable 
them to cooperate internationally. Soon after the end of the war 
Professor O. B. Super of Dickinson College praised both this and the 
trend of events which seemed to be putting them into the leadership 
of the world. Certain of the greater influence of the United States 
in world affairs, he looked to our becoming leaders in the march of 
civilization. Believing that God intended that the Christian religion 
should become universal, he asserted that the fate of Protestant 
Christianity was intimately tied to the expansion and missionary 
activities of Anglo-Saxon peoples. This was true because they, 
above all others, had a “marvelous capacity” for organizing institu- 
tions which have the power of assimilating other races. In similar 
fashion, Dr. Young pointed to the common faith, language, love of 
liberty, force and executive ability of Great Britain and the United 
States and believed that they should move forward to the accom- 
plishment of a common destiny, the moral elevation of every race in 
the whole world. 

In addition to the friendly regard with which the Methodists looked 
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upon Great Britain, another noticeable feature of their wartime 
attitudes was their joy in the reunification of the country. Although 
there had been indications that the doctrinal differences between 
Northern and Southern Methodists were not very great, yet an under- 
lying air of resentment occasionally was evidenced. With the threat 
of hostilities against Spain and then the war, this seemed to have 
been partially forgotten. In March, 1898 the editor of the Central 
Christian Advocate described the return of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the GAR from a trip through the South with the conclusion that 
the country was now unified. In addition he said that during the 
excitement over the Maine and Cuba, no part of the country was 
more loyal to the Stars and Stripes than the South. The outbreak 
of war itself revealed the same facts. Dr. Moore in Cincinnati took 
particular pleasure in pointing out that the first American to lose 
his life in the war was Ensign Worth Bagley of North Carolina. 
He concluded that “with his body, given in defense of a united 
country, were buried forever all the differences of a generation ago’. 

Such thinking was further demonstrated at the General Conference 
of the Southern Church in May, 1898. Congressman Jonathan P. 
Dolliver attended that conference as a fraternal delegate from the 
Northern Church, and delivered an eloquent oration, ringing the 
changes on the past difficulties and growing unity of the sections, 
amid frequent bursts of applause. He concluded with a dynamic 
picture of the sons of the veterans of both Civil War armies, waiting 
for orders to march with “Fighting Joe” Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee 
in the cause of liberty under the flag of a reunited country. 

Also accompanying Dolliver was Rev. Joseph F. Berry of the Detroit 
Conference of the Northern Church. Chosen as a fraternal delegate 
at Cleveland in 1896, he too gave a ringing appeal at the Southern 
Conference. He gloried in the scene of General Wheeler, a former 
soldier in gray, riding onto the battlefield at Chickamauga to take 
command of a cavalry division of the United States Army, this time 
in a uniform of blue. He emotionally portrayed the nation’s tears 
falling upon the bier of Ensign Bagley, and hailed the happy 
coincidence that had enabled a grandson of General Grant to serve 
on the staff of Fitzhugh Lee. He closed with the assertion: 

“The young people of American Methodism, born since the smoke 
of battle darkened our fair skies, are feeling their first thrill of 
abounding patriotism, and may be a trifle extravagant in their am- 
bitions; but I believe I voice their sentiment when I express the 
hope that another Goddess of Liberty may send her shimmering 
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light over the waters of Manila Bay, and still another over the waters 
in front of San Juan; that the flag of the Union may float from every 
flag pole and masthead in Havana, and, if it be necessary in behalf 
of political and religious freedom, our nation’s anthem, ‘My Country, 
tis of Thee, sweet land of liberty’, may echo throughout the streets 
of Madrid.” 

Dr. Young in St. Louis seemed pleased when he announced that 
the Fourth of July had been celebrated in Atlanta during the summer 
of 1898 for the first time since the Civil War, and that the Mayor of 
Montgomery, Alabama, had sent a congratulatory telegram to the 
President following the victory at Santiago. The Northwestern in 
October praised the “complete unification” of the once contending 
sections of the country as a result of the war, but the Negro editor in 
New Orleans differed from this. Although the latter had looked 
to the war as an opportunity for the Negro to show his loyalty to 
the country, he felt that there had been discrimination against his 
race to such an extent that union between the Northern and Southern 
branches of the Methodist Church was impossible. 

When, at the war’s end, President McKinley made a tour through 
the South, Dr. Smith of Pittsburgh praised the demonstrations of 
loyalty accorded the President, and Dr. Moore was of a like mind. 
Believing that a foreign war was “the one condition of the perfect 
refusion of the North and the South”, Dr. Moore thought it had been 
a long time coming, but was happy that “at last it came” in time to 
unite the Blue and the Gray. 

Thus it would appear that the sectional unification within the 
United States and the international good will prevailing between 
Britain and America were looked upon by Methodists as important 
by-products of the war with Spain. Although the war was primarily 
one for humane purposes, such accompanying results were looked 
upon as further proof of the providential nature of the conflict, for 
if success in so many forms was coming to the United States, surely 
the country must be on God’s side. These successes would further 
seem to be part of those factors which helped to create the concept 
of “destiny” at this time. 

This view seems confirmed by Rev. George B. Winton of the 
Mexican Border Mission Conference. Analyzing the war after its 
conclusion, he said that people who had become used to seeing the 
hand of Providence operating in human affairs, easily accepted the 
conflict as “a silver call... through the mists of the future”. Dewey’s 
success at Manila and other American victories added to this concept, 
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and prepared the American people to accept the results of the war 
in the same way that they had already accepted the war itself, as 
manifest destiny. In addition, the conspicuous and sudden drawing 
together of England and the United States and the acceptance of 
this as ideal, paralleled the acceptance of territorial expansion by 
Americans. Equally significant in this result was the binding together 
of North and South. The consequent possibility of the spread of 
civilization and religion the author hailed with all his heart and 
urged America not to be untrue to the voice of Providence calling 
her to her post as “guardian of human rights”. Dr. Tigert, editor 
of the Methodist Review of the Southern Church conceived of this 
whole process as the building of “the City of God”. 

The Spanish-American War itself was a brief affair, and though 
marked by occasions of trepedition was sometimes lightly taken. 
Rev. Hiram W. Kellogg, a close friend of Bishop Thoburn, said “it 
has been a marvelous war” whose story read more like romance 
than history. It had preserved the honor of the United States and 
had been “gloriously supported” by church, press and school. This 
devotion was similarly recognized by the Pittsburgh paper which 
announced that “the fighting animus is in our blood”. Though at 
that time looking toward peace, it rather curiously remarked: “There 
is something in war and in victories won on bloody battle-fields 
which we never grow weary of admiring’.” In a somewhat similar 
mood, Dr. Moore looked to peace early in June, but hoped that it 
would not come until our land armies had been able to administer a 
defeat to Spain comparable to that achieved at sea. 

However, agreement upon an armistice on August 12 was en- 
thusiastically hailed and the immediate concern of the Methodist 
Church from then on was the need to prepare for entry into the new 
mission fields. World-Wide Missions indicated that the war had 
made twelve million people accessible to Protestantism and urged 
immediate steps to acquaint these people in the Philippines, Cuba 
and Puerto Rico with the benefits of Methodism. Adna B. Leonard, 
one of the Missionary Secretaries, gave a lengthy summary of the 
war and its results in Gospel in All Lands in August, 1898 and made 
a strong appeal for the church to follow the Army into the newly 
liberated territories. Bishop Thoburn praised the appeal, and added 
his own interpretation that God had specially opened these doors 
for the church. 

Bishop Earl Cranston, sailing for the Orient, was equally concerned. 
The various Protestant bodies met to discuss mutual plans to enter 
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these new fields, and new appeals continued to pour forth from 
press and pulpit in great numbers. Emblematic of these was the 
article “Missions and Colonization” in the Methodist Review of 
September, 1898. The view expressed was that “there is no chance 
to shut one’s eyes to the relation of missions to the success of govern- 
mental colonizing schemes” and praised the new national policy as 
“merely the extension of the missionary spirit to national administra- 
tion”. 

While the actual terms of peace were being debated between the 
once belligerent powers, the Methodists prepared to enter the new 
flelds. Meeting in November, the General Missionary Committee 
authorized immediate establishment of a mission in Puerto Rico 
and appealed for $5,000 to help get this work started. Frequent 
appeals were made on behalf of this little island until enough money 
was raised, and Charles W. Drees, a prominent Methodist Missionary 
in South America, was placed in charge of the work. Meanwhile, 
although entry into Cuba and the Philippines by the Missionary 
Society was to be deferred for a year, Bishop William X. Ninde 
and Dr. Leonard of the Missionary Society were authorized to make 
a trip to Puerto Rico and Cuba, and to report back their findings. 
The two were tremendously disturbed by the conditions which they 
saw, and felt that Methodism must enter in force if anything was 
to be accomplished. Dr. Leonard not only felt there was need to 
hasten mission work, but also that the only political stability the 
island would achieve would be under the United States. Pointing 
out also the strategic and commercial value of Cuba, he demanded 
that annexation be accomplished with the least possible delay so 
that the “Gem of the Antilles” could become “the gem of the sister- 
hood of states”. 

Interestingly, the idea of annexation or a long-time protectorate 
was advocated by some other prominent Methodists. In August 
Dr. Moore believed that annexation was the only logical solution, 
and that the Cuban people would also wish this, thus relieving us 
of our promises under the Teller Amendment.” However, with actual 
occupation, Moore changed his mind. Dr. Young looked upon 
occupation as lasting for many years as a civilizing device, but believed 
independence would be soon forthcoming if the people showed them- 
selves worthy. Dr. Matthew also seemed to have similar views. On 
the other hand, Dr. Scott strongly opposed annexation as violating 
our moral obligations, and Dr. Buckley criticized the idea severely 
as violating the original intentions of the war. By 1900, however, 
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he was to accept the idea of annexation if the Cuban people them- 
selves desired it. 

In the Philippines, meanwhile, missionary work under the Meth- 
odists developed at a fast rate. The area had technically been under 
the jurisdiction of Bishop Thoburn, but attempts to establish any 
missions there before the war had been futile. As soon as Dewey’s 
victory at Manila was achieved, however, Thoburn made preparation 
to enter. After the occupation of the islands by American forces, the 
Bishop arrived in February, 1899 and delivered the first sermon by 
any regularly ordained Protestant missionary. Soon a thriving church 
was organized and a prominent native pastor, Nicholas Zamora, 
undertook work as a Methodist among his compatriots. From this 
standpoint alone the war would seem to have been a success as far 
as the religious ambitions of the Methodists were concerned. An 
interesting comment on the arrival of the American soldier in the 
Philippines “with the stars and stripes in the socket of his stirrup” 
was provided by Dr. Palmer of the Missionary Society when he said: 
“The Stripes are for those who don’t behave, and the stars for those 
who do”.” 

A great deal of information can be gleaned about the Methodist 
attitude on the war and its aftermath by reference to the Annual 
Conferences. The first of these to meet following the war was the 
Utah Mission Conference, which on August 18 sent a telegram to 
the President congratulating him on the end of the war and asking 
for the deliverance of the Philippines as well as Cuba and Porto Rico 
from Spanish “misrule”. The Colorado Conference, on August 26 
sent a similar telegram to the Chief Executive praising his leadership, 
and hoping that the “mighty achievements for God and humanity” 
accomplished by the war, might “permanently secure the march of 
American civilization”. It also hoped for the separation of the 
Philippines from Spain. The Columbia River Conference was more 
verbose, but said almost the same thing, happy in the thought that 
“the flag now floats unchallenged from the ‘Pearl of the Antilles’ 
to the ‘Paradise of the Pacific’ ”. 

Many additional Conferences were held in September of 1898. 
The California Conference believed that the Stars and Stripes was 
paving the way for the spread of the gospel as the Roman eagle had 
done at an earlier period. It supported the statement of Bishop 
Hurst, who was presiding at the Conference: “We have got to enter 
the Philippines for God, and American bravery has so ordered it; ditto 
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Cuba; ditto Porto Rico; while Hawaii, China, India, and Japan and 
the isles of the sea stretch out their hands unto us.”™” 

In addition, the Conference rejoiced in the disappearance of the 
old sectional hostilities. The Southern California Conference saw 
the purpose of God revealed in the American victories, and was 
extremely happy to see the destruction of “all” sectional lines. It 
asserted that under no circumstances should either the Philippines 
or Cuba be allowed to return to Spain, but rather that the Stars and 
Stripes should float over them until they could form a free govern- 
ment. The Conference resolutions prepared by its Committee on the 
State of the Country, concluded by saying that “Cuba and Hawaii 
are, and of right ought to be, a part and parcel of our glorious 
dominion”. 

The Puget Sound Conference praised the “short but glorious” war 
just concluded and sent a telegram to the President asking him to 
send Dewey and Sampson to Constantinople to demand religious 
liberty for the Armenians or else face war with the United States! 
The Western Wisconsin Conference gave thanks to the “God of 
Battles” for the speedy victory in a war “so philanthropically and 
nobly undertaken”. It looked upon the results as a “providential 
opening of a wide door for Christian labor”, and hoped that not 
only the church, but the national authority would assert itself 
throughout the islands which had come under the jurisdiction of the 
American flag. It concluded by expressing its gratification for the 
unity of the country and the “marvelous display of patriotism”. 

Though deprecating war in general, the Iowa Conference grate- 
fully expressed its thanks for success. High in its praise of President 
McKinley, it believed that Divine Providence had led the country 
into a “new era of its existence” which would broaden its field of 
usefulness. It urged the church to press forward into the conquered 
territory to remove the blight of “mediaeval civilization”, and pro- 
posed that the flag should never cease to float over lands which had 
cost American blood until civil and religious liberty were guaranteed. 

The Illinois Conference commended the “lofty human spirit of 
the nation” which had taken it into combat to relieve stricken Cuba, 
and the “unreproachable” character of the President. The islands 
won by American armies should never be returned to Spain, but put 
under the humanizing influences of American commerce and Chris- 
tianity, the delegates believed. Northwest Indiana Conference saw in 
recent national history “the stately steppings of Providence”, and 
held it to be the duty of the nation to exercise jurisdiction over the 
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conquered islands until they should choose American citizenship or 
ask the nations of the world to “ope for them their queenly circle”. 

President McKinley's home Conference, the East Ohio, was lavish 
in its praise of his leadership, and looked upon the defeat of Spain 
as the voice of God calling the church to give the freed territories 
a “pure Protestant Christianity”. The Des Moines Conference called 
the American victories “astonishing providences” and urged the Meth- 
odist Church to go quickly into the new lands to fulfill her mission. 
The Nebraska Conference, after praising the conduct of the war 
and its success, interpreted the result as indicating a Divine intent 
to see the United States a “leader among the nations of the earth 
in liberty and righteousness’. The Conference also opposed any 
settlement of the Philippine question which would fail to grant absolute 
religious freedom. 

Examination of the minutes of other Annual Conferences meeting in 
September reveals similar views. The Detroit, Central Illinois, North 
Ohio, West Virginia, North Nebraska, Erie, Arizona and Nevada 
Mission Conferences all looked upon the war as providential, the 
countrys leadership as benign and the future full of portent for 
Protestantism. The Nevada Mission Conference in particular seemed 
anxious to have Puerto Rico annexed and the Philippines and other 
islands in the Pacific permanent possessions of the United States. 

The later fall Conferences seemed to concur in these conclusions. 
Indiana recognized a “Providential call to greater activity”. Holston, 
presided over by Bishop John H. Vincent, described the outcome of 
the war as “marvelous”, and saw the United States as a “mighty 
power’ for the uplifting of modern civilization. West Nebraska 
hoped the American flag would float forever over the Philippines. 
Minnesota said that it would hail the accession of Cuba to the Union, 
and praised Great Britain for her position during the war. This Con- 
ference went on to congratulate Great Britain for her “splendid vic- 
tories” in the Soudan and resolved to forward this message to Queen 
Victoria herself. Upper Iowa saw a Divine intent to make the United 
States a leader among the nations of the earth. Rock River rejoiced 
over the prospect of new fields for Protestantism, Tennessee saw 
great blessings in the future, and Georgia ascribed to God the credit 
for America’s newfound honor and glory. 

The spring Conferences of 1899 were in no great degree different 
in the reports of their Committees on the State of the Church and 
Country from those already indicated. An examination of them 
reveals an almost unanimous support for the President and thankful 
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praise for the war’s results, and in no case was there any Conference 
which offered resolutions criticizing in any way the war or its con- 
sequences for the country and the church. Although presentation 
of the attitude of each of these would therefore be repetitive, a few 
of the Conferences offered somewhat new and interesting resolutions. 
The American occupation of the Philippines, then meeting severe 
resistance from the natives was a factor in this. The Washington 
Conference, composed almost completely of members from the 
Colored race, praised the charge of Negro units at San Juan as sur- 
passing both The Six Hundred at Balaklava and Pickett’s charge 
at Gettysburg. God’s plans were being fulfilled in the world now, 
the Conference believed, but it urged the government not to deal too 


' harshly with the “misguided Phillipinos [sic]”. 


The New England Conference noted with profound interest ex- 
tended opportunities in Roman Catholic countries, and felt that both 
the church and the nation should recognize their responsibilities in this 
light. The Newark Conference paid its respects to the devotion 
with which the pulpit was true to the demands of patriotic duty. 
Vermont conceived that the country was taking up “the white man’s 
burden”, but hoped that this would be a peaceful process. The 
Wyoming Conference, in almost too great exuberance, spoke of the 
“phenomenal heroism” of the war whose mission was to proclaim 
“liberty throughout the world”. Dewey and Schley had taken their 
places beside the immortal Nelson, and it was hoped that the common 
association of Great Britain and the United States would now “hold 
in leash, and fear, and submission, the belligerant powers of the 
world”. As for the Philippines, we could not withdraw from them 
without exposing them to the intrigues of avaricious and oppressive 
powers. 

Northern New York concurred in the latter view, and asked God’s 
blessing upon the process of pacification. Erie asserted: “Clearly, 
God has given us the Philippines.” Finally, the Troy Conference sum- 
marized the whole process of the development of the war, and its 
aftermath. It looked upon the territorial additions to the national 
domain as having come by the order of Providence, and praised the 
missionary efforts of the church there. Puerto Rico, where Columbus 
slaked his thirst with the “sweet waters of Aquadilla’, now turned “bit- 
ter as the waters of Marah” was to find its spiritual foundations renewed. 
It urged “God speed” to Bishop Thoburn in his “new dash upon 
Manila,” and asked God’s blessings upon “the soldiers of Jesus who now 
march on to write a new book of the Acts of the Apostles.” America 
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had put forth her hand to help the “lone star of Cuba,” but God had 
presented her a “hundred jewels of the sea” to fashion for a crown. 

It thus becomes clear that the consensus of opinion throughout the 
official agencies of the church looked upon the war and its results 
as providential. God had exercized an overall guiding hand in 
first awakening the kindly and enlightened young American 
nation to the tyranny of Spain. He had then clothed her Christian 
armies with brilliant success and opened up new territories to be 
benevolently introduced to American democracy and Protestantism. 
The new unity of North and South, and the strengthened friendship 
with Great Britain had been pleasant by-products of the conflict, and 
were really part of the Divine Mission to secure the enlargement of 
American influence in particular and Anglo-Saxon civilization in gen- 
eral. 

The brilliantly revealed military and economic strength of the young 
American nation, and her abandonment of isolation, appealed to the 
strong patriotic emotion of Methodists throughout the country. This, 
when combined with a cause which seemed just and honorable, and 
specifically blessed by God, pointed out the path of duty. The Cross 
of Christ and the flag of the country could together march forward 
under “manifest destiny” to a mission of salvation and human better- 
ment. 

It should not necessarily be construed, however, that because the 
Methodist Church overwhelmingly supported the results of the Spanish- 
American war, that it necessarily advocated a program of continuous 
military expansion. The resistance met upon the occupation of the 
Philippines led to serious reflection upon the validity of their possession 
and the doctrines which had supported their initial acquisition. These 
specific attitudes upon the Philippines and the general discussion of the 
question of imperialism require further consideration. 


VI 
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As has been partially indicated before, the question of American 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands was one which was of extreme 
concern to the Methodist Church, whose missionary activities in the 
Far East were well developed. This did not mean that it unanimously 
favored their possession; surrounding the issue was considerable de- 
bate. Ultimately the question led, along with the general results of 
the Spanish-American war, to a discussion of imperialism itself, and 
significant conclusions were finally reached by important members of 
the church. 

One of the strongest suporters of American acquisition of the Philip- 
pines was Bishop James M. Thoburn, who was known to advocate 
American possession from the very commencement of the war.’ Direct 
evidence of the Bishop’s views was provided in May, 1898. Praising 
the success of the American navy at Manila, and looking upon this as 
the work of God to extend his gospel to the Orient, Thoburn examined 
the question of the ultimate disposal of the Islands. He expressed him- 
self as “delighted,” as he believed all Protestant missionaries were, to 
hear that public opinion in the United States was rapidly turning 
toward acceptance of the permanent occupation of the Philippines by 
the United States. No other honorable course was open to the Amer- 
ican people, he felt. The people of the Islands were incapable of 
governing themselves, they could not be handed back to Spain, and 
acquisition by any of the European powers would provoke internation- 
al disturbance. The only alternative, therefore, was to boldly assert 
that we were there for the good of the people, to “Christianize” them 
and “elevate them in the scale of civilization.” Furthermore, once es- 
tablished in the Philippines, and with the friendly cooperation of the 
British, the United States would be in a position to use its influence 
in eastern Asia.” 

Another Methodist Bishop who seemed to have similar views was 
John F. Hurst. Whether he came to his conclusions as soon as Tho- 
burn is not clear, but certainly by November they were well developed. 
He believed that the war had significantly brought the United States 
out of its selfish views, and indicated her responsibility to the world 
beyond her borders. Praising our intervention on behalf of Cuba, he 
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believed it a “happy thought” when the Asiatic squadron was dispatch- 
ed to Manila. As to the disposal of the Philippines, he felt that to al- 
low them to remain in Spanish hands would betray the cause for which 
we had entered the war, and to allow them to go to one of several other 
powers would be inhumane. 

Asserting that “political control is a sacred right,” Bishop Hurst 
considered it the duty of the United States to “protect the sufferer under 
every sky.” Admitting this to be a “new departure” for the nation, 
the Bishop conceived it also to be a “high moral necessity.” The time 
had come to “put off the knickerbockers” and take a share in the world’s 
demands. Believing it to be the will of God that peoples “of whom we 
never dreamed” should feel the touch of liberty from the American 
hand, Hurst asserted that to fail in this obligation would be to convert 
Dewey into a myth. “Let us keep all the Philippines until we have ; 
taught them how to govern themselves,” said the Bishop. Should 
we need some instruction on how to perform this new obligation, all 
we need do would be to study England’s great achievements in this 
respect, which the Bishop considered her “finest art.”* Bishop Hart- 
zell was also reported in favor of retaining the Philippines. 

A strong supporter of the views of Bishop Thoburn was Dr. Edwards 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocate. Although at first professing 
no particular interest in the Philippines, Dewey’s victory there seemed 
to alter his views, for on May 4 the editor looked upon these islands and 
Pacific Ocean affairs as more important than Cuba. By May 18 Ed- 
wards announced that this “wonderful group of islands” was ours by 
right of conquest and therefore part of the American assets. We could 
keep them or dispose of them as we pleased (just as we might dispose 
of Florida or California), and it was possible that we might even 
acquire the Canary Islands! Seeing the hand of Providence in our suc- 
cess, he believed the acquisition of the Islands would strengthen the 
nation and assure peace. “Legitimate conquest in a just war operates 
as a mulct [i. e. a penalty],” said Edwards.’ 

By the time that peace discussions were undertaken, Edwards defend- 
ed the possible retention of the Philippines against critics of this policy, 
believing it best to subject the people there to “American laws and 
disinfection.” He was willing, however, to renounce full territorial 
control if we emerged from the war with the “dominant upper hand” 
there. An interesting example of Dr. Edwards’ suggestion of “shirt 
sleeve diplomacy” was given in his paper on August 3, 1898. Discuss- 
ing the problem of making peace with Spain, he stated that an Amer- 
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ican commission should sit down at a table opposite the Spaniards and 
say: 

“Now listen! We people tell the truth, and always make an honest 
effort to do the very thing we agree to, and in the manner agreed. If 
you propose to tell the truth, and abide by your promises, go ahead 
with your talk. If not, you will save your own time and ours if you go 
right back to your breastworks and resume fighting. You have been 
lying to the whole world for six centuries, and have robbed about one- 
half of the earth and murdered the other half. We propose to put a 
stop to that kind of national housekeeping and to teach you better 
manners. If you intend to do as you agree, be cautious about your 
promises, for we propose to make you keep your word, whether or not 
you mean to do so. We have no time to waste in lying or in listening to 
liars. If you mean business, go ahead. If not, send your women and 
children to the rear within six hours, for after that space we shall re- 
open, our batteries . .. Adios—or business!” 

Thereafter, Edwards continued to keep his readers informed of the 
need for the Philippines. On August 24 he asserted that we owed 
“schools of Americanism” to these people, and therefore should retain 
possession of every square mile. Later, he pointed to the commercial 
importance of the area and opposed those in the church who seemed 
to deprecate religious interest in trade. It was time for such people to 
wake up, the editor believed, for if Protestant Churches had no such 
concern, the Roman Catholic Church did. Specific information as to the 
commercial value of the Philippines was given in November of 1898. 
This, however, was not the main reason for our being there, for we had 
a God-given mission to civilize the people. 

When the insurgents under Aguinaldo sought not to be “civilized” 
but rather to seek complete independence, Edwards at first minimized 
the seriousness of their intentions. Then he alternately blamed our 
statesmanship, and the intrigues of the Catholic Church. In addition 
he felt that the Senators who had opposed the Treaty with Spain 
because of their objection to American acquisition of the Philippines 
were to blame, for without their encouragement Aguinaldo would have 
given up. 

Dr. Edwards continued in firm agreement with the President’s policy 
of pacification, and believing the people incapable of civil government, 
thought that we could certainly not consider independence for them un- 
der present circumstances. Referring to the islands as a “friendless babe 
left on our national doorstep,” he believed that it was our duty to hold 
them and preserve good order there, and denied any imperialistic or 
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expansive interest. In spite of this latter assertion, the editor’s record 
leads one to seriously question the validity of this profession. 

Dr. Matthew seemed an ardent champion of American control over 
the Philippines. Located as he was at San Francisco, he was keenly 
aware of the growing importance of the Pacific, and anticipated great 
opportunities ahead both for Christianity and commerce. On May 18 
he sounded a strong appeal for the retention of the Philippines. He 
gave these reasons:—the unexpected fortunes of a righteous war had 
given them to us, the people were suffering under the worst form of 
misgovernment, and their commercial position would be important. 
We were not bound in the Philippines by our promise to renounce 
permanent possession of Cuba, said Dr. Mathew, and there seemed 
no other disposition of them. They were incapable of self-government, 
and could not be turned over to any other power without causing 
international conflict, so we must keep them and guide them toward 
a higher civilization. Not only did the islands need us, but in the future 
we would need them, rich in mineral and agricultural resources. 

About our ability to govern the Filipinos, Dr. Matthew had no 
doubt, for Americans belonged to the race which was the most just 
and successful governor of subject peoples abroad. “The shell of the 
past is broken; the eagle can never re-enter it,” he concluded.’ Only 
shortly later, the San Francisco editor, quoting St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians 18:11 on outgrowing childhood, wanted to know 
why God had permitted the nation to grow rich and strong if not for 
some purpose. If we did not do it, “whose cannon, then, will batter 
down the walls and open the gates for the peace-loving teacher and 
preacher?.” The true statesman would recognize our bounden duty 
and discharge the responsibility. 

In both July and August, Dr. Matthew continued to advocate this 
phase of territorial expansion, emphasizing however, the religious and 
humanitarian considerations. When the American Peace Commission 
departed for Paris in September, Matthew believed they would hold 
out for the Philippines and appeared particularly interested in Senators 
Davis and Frye, both “vigorous adherents of the imperial policy.” He 
himself continued to demand retention of the Archipelago. 

Dr. Smith in Pittsburgh seemed to be less aware that possession of the 
Philippines was desirable. In June, he praised Dewey and the neces- 
sity which had brought the Islands to us. Try as he would, he could 
not think of any disposal of the Islands which would be suitable other 
than American possession. To return them to Spain would violate 
the objectives for which we went to war in the first place, and giving 
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them to any European power would lead to political complications. 
Thus, we were compelled at least to retain them for the present. Antici- 
pating that this might be the beginning of a new policy on the part of 
the United States, Dr. Smith was not quite sure what to make of it. 
This was the “Rubicon” which had been crossed, and once crossed, 
would involve the country in the strifes of nations.° 

Particularly perturbing to the Pittsburgh editor was the fact that the 
whole development seemed to be the work of Divine Providence. 
Yet he was not certain, and felt that anybody who did adopt such a 
conclusion would be rash. The most that could be assumed was that 
God “seems” to be leading the country in this course, and might bring 
new and unusual results. Dr. Smith urged his readers to pray to God to 
reveal his will more clearly. 

Nevertheless, the final success at Manila was hailed by Dr. Smith 
as a fitting end to the war. He was sure that we should carry out 
Dewey’s promise to the insurgents that they would be liberated from 
Spain “even if it should prevent peace.” One might believe that the 
editor was somewhat resigned to the task, however, for he concluded: 
“Having put our hands to the plow, we must keep on to the end of the 
furrow.” 

By November Dr. Smith’s lack of enthusiasm was clearly evident. 
Asserting that he did not think the country would benefit from posses- 
sion of the Islands, he did not know what we could do with them. The 
nation’s predicament he compared to the man who had the wolf by 
the ear, and the policy of keeping the nation’s flag flying everywhere 
that it had been unfurled, had no attraction for him. 

After Dewey’s victory at Manila Dr. Fisher of Portland was keenly 
aware of the economic potential of the Philippines. On May 11 his 
paper spoke of the area as “a good piece of property to have in hand 
for trading purposes,” and described the wealth of the Islands. Later 
in June, speaking of extensive deposits of gold and lignite assumed 
\_ to exist in the area, the editor believed the Philippines would turn out 
to be a “great wealth producing adjunct of America.” When the North 
Montana Mission Conference, presided over by Bishop Mallalieu, ex- 
pressed among other things its desire to see the Philippines free from the 
control of Spain, Fisher happily agreed. 

In September Fisher presented an article on the Philippines by his 
friend Rev. Lyman E. Rockwell. In this the possibilities of Spanish 
retention of the Islands or their being given to another power were 
both ruled out. Rather, the United States should retain the Philippines 
| for the development of our commercial interests. We needed a market 
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in other lands for the outlet of our surplus manufactured and agricul- — 
tural products, the clergyman believed. Looking ahead, he conceived 
that in thirty years the United States would have a population of 140 
million. “We must expand our territory in order to live,” he said, and 
the natural direction of this expansion would be toward the Orient. 
In conclusion he urged retention of “what we have gained in a fair 
fight.” 

The Southwestern at New Orleans under Dr. Scott did not maintain 
a consistent interest in the Philippines in its columns, but on occasion 
presented articles with which it apeared to be in agreement. Professor 
Reuben S. Lovinggood of Wiley University, a Negro institution in 
Texas, spoke enthusiastically of American successes in the war and 
looked to the fulfillment of destiny as a result. “I am an American 
patriot, warp and woof,’ he said. “I am an American jingo. I am a 
Christian expansionist.”” Interestingly, the Negro Professor denied 
that American success stemmed from the momentum of the “conquering 
Anglo-Saxon,” but rather believed it was due to the “spirit of Christian- 
ity.” 

To another Negro who served in the Philippines during the process 
of pacification the removal of American troops appeared to threaten 
the advent of rape and murder. Therefore, the United States must 
remain there. Besides, the Islands would offer oportunities for the 
Negroes of the United States to go out there as preachers and teachers. 
“Take them out of hotel dining rooms and wash tubs and send them to 
the Philippines, where they can and will make their mark,” he said. 

To Rev. J. Will Jackson, a Minister in Sedalia, Missouri, acquisition 
of the Philippines was a national necessity. To him this was a logical 
continuation of American policies established over a hundred years 
before, and the legitimate fruit of a righteous war in defense of op- 
pressed humanity. Looking ahead he saw America’s borders and use- 
fulness being indefinitely extended, with possibly the entire continent 
coming under our government. Any attempt to stop this expansion 
would be like trying to keep the tides from rising, he said, interpreting 
it as America’s mission to uplift the fallen races and protect the weak. 

In Cincinnati, Dr. Moore, who had been one of the most ardent cham- 
pions of Cuban liberty, thought that our main objective in the Philip- 
pines should be a coaling station. This in itself would be highly im- 
portant for the development of our commercial and naval strength | 
in the Pacific. However, it would appear that the editor of the West- — 
ern was going through some soul-searching as to just what our policy 
should be at this time. Noting in August that American opinion as 
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to the final disposal of the Philippines was “very mixed,” he presented 
some of the varied proposals then current. He still seemed to favor 
only a coaling station himself, although he preferred the idea of tak- 
ing all the islands to the retention of Luzon only. 

When it became clear that the policy of the United States would be 
to retain the whole Archipelago, Dr. Moore labeled this as “imperial- 
ism,” and soon began to voice his opposition. Accepting as a telling 
argument the fact that we were not in possession of all the islands when 
the Armistice was signed, he felt that any American demand for the 
whole group was wrong. Furthermore, he felt that this type of acquisi- 
tion was beyond the “noble purpose” of the war, and should not be 
entered into without at least giving Spain a “fair price.” To do other- 
wise would be nothing less than “robbery.” The agitation for taking 
all the Philippines he blamed upon the American businessman. Never- 
theless, alternative views were given consideration, as for example the 


' letter from Rev. William F. Oldham which stated: “The roar of the 


(American) cannon was the voice of Almighty God declaring (the 
Philippines) shall be free.” * 

By the end of November, the Cincinnati editor seemed resigned to 
the new possession, and as the American occupation proceeded, he 
urged ratification of the Peace Treaty without any restrictions. As 
resistance to American control developed in the Philippines, though, 
Dr. Moore became convinced that we had a mission to accomplish 
there. American soldiers had business there, and although he hoped 
that the process of civilizing would not involve serious conflict, he 
faced the possibility of long and bloody war by asserting: “Sometimes 
civilization takes better hold when it is preached from the mouths of 
rapid-fire guns. In the schoolhouse of the savage, force only is master.” 

Supporting his position, Dr. Moore relied upon the testimony of an 
“eyewitness and impartial student of the facts,” Rev. John R. Hykes. 
The latter was a special Commissioner for the American Bible Society 
who had been to the Philippines himself, and it was his considered 
judgment that the only proper thing was for the United States to retain 
the whole Archipelago and give the people “good government and. 
religious liberty.” 

Considerably disillusioned over the Filipinos’ unwillingness to accept 
the new civilization, Moore became severely critical of Aguinaldo as 
well as opponents of the peace treaty, and advocated stern measures. 
“The shriek of the shell is a stern invitation to become civilized,” he 
said, “but it is the only one that never has failed of a hearing.” Sum- 
marizing the whole development, he asserted that the United States 
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was taking up the “white man’s burden” with a vengeance, and although 
the original possession of the Philippines had been questionable, the 
path of duty was now clear: 

“The flag must not only advance from outpost to outpost, until every 
intractable native learns that there is unimpeachable authority behind | 
it, but it must never be withdrawn until ample pledge and proof be | 
forthcoming that the islands will be ruled in that broad spirit of liberty 
and equality that has dominion in the land from whence it came.” ° 

This theme continued to prevail in the columns of the Western as the 
editor visualized the eventual success of the tools of civilization— 
roads, bridges, schools and churches. At the same time, the fact that 
the insurrection was dragging on longer than originally anticipated 
should not dissuade us from our ultimate purpose, for frequently in 
conflicts with savages, both geography and the over-confidence of the 
white man gave an initial advantage to the opposition. 

Greater sympathy was accorded the views of those who thought 
of the Philippines as a just possession of the United States. Particularly 
outstanding in this respect was the opinion of Rev. Tamerlane P. 
Marsh of Alliance, Ohio. In our “high-grade” war for humanity, 
Dewey, “assisted by God,” had put us in the Philippines to do there 
what we had set out to accomplish in Cuba. To have withdrawn from 
this Pacific obligation after our success would have meant “ignominy 
to the great Republic, treason to humanity, and defiance of God.” 
Return to Spain, release to another power, or independence were all 
rejected as impossible, so that the only conclusion was that it was the 
“destined duty of the United States to pacify these islands and to 
marshal for them the forces of civilization.” We would “clothe the 
naked, feed the hungry, plant educational institutions, commercial and 
industrial enterprises, freedom of religion, enkindle [sic] the spirit of | 
humanity and fraternity, enthrone liberty and morality, and establish 
ultimately self-government under the general protectorate of the 
United States.” As a result the American government would be the 
glory of all governments, the flag would wave resplendent among all | 
national flags, and Christianity would reign supreme.” 

By the sumer of 1899 not only had Dr. Moore moved from his original 
position of opposition to Philippine acquisition to one of at least 
acquiescence in the pacification, but began to see some additional ad- 
vantages to those described above. One of these, which even the op- 
ponents of imperialism could not overlook, he believed to be the added 
importance of the United States in China and the Orient. The Philip- 
pines, as a convenient base of operations, would afford the merchants 
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— of the United States a favorable advantage in the competition for trade 
in the Pacific. Thus, by the force of circumstances, the Cincinnati 
editor seemed to have moved to at least greater sympathy with the 
American businessman whose supposed interest he had originally 
criticized. 

Dr. Young in St. Louis seems to have undergone very much the same 
type of transformation as Dr. Moore. In August he seemed to leave 
no doubt about his position, believing that the United States had no 
right to keep the islands, and that if we did it would be a hazardous 
and foolish experiment. At the same time Dr. Young did realize the 
need to carry Protestantism to the people there and commended the 
action of a congregation in Kansas City which unanimously petitioned 
President McKinley that whatever might be the disposition of the 
Philippines, civil and religious liberty be assured. 

Those citizens who continued to press for retention of the Philip- 
pines, Dr. Young called “thoughtless.” Our possession of Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico he felt would be beneficial, as would: be possibly that of 
Cuba, which he fully expected to become an American possession. But 
here we must stop, for involvement in Asia would get us into foreign 
wars, and besides, our Indian policy had demonstrated to us that we 
had not been good rulers over subject peoples. 

At the same time, Young, like Dr. Moore, gave voice in his paper to 
other opinions and gradually adopted a more sympathetic attitude to- 
ward them. In September, 1898, Dr. William F. Oldham replied from 
Delaware, Ohio, to Young’s previous objections. Denying any lust for 
territory, commercial greed, or jingoism, he advocated a strong policy 
in the Pacific, for in a world where injustice and cruelty were still cur- 
rent, the just must be served by “the strong hand and the rapid foot.” 
Oldham admitted certain problems involved in governing the Philip- 
pines, but asked if the qualities necessary to the proper fulfillment of this 
task were not found in America, where else could “God look for 
them?” It was clearly God’s purpose to have us retain the Islands so 
that we could give them freedom of religious belief. In support of his 
views, Oldham cited the missionaries of the church, who were reported 
to cry una voce, “Keep these Asiatic Islands.” Nothing should deter 
"us from our “manifest destiny.” * 

Rev. G. W. Hughey expressed much the same views. We could no 
longer be a “hermit nation,” but must take and hold as a “trust from 
God” whatever new territories were “forced” upon us by the exigencies 
of war. As Christians, the obligation was owed to God to take the 
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Filipinos and give them both a stable government and “pure Christ- 
ianity.” ” 

By the beginning of the year, although showing some degree of 
wavering, Young was pretty well convinced that at least the Philippines 
should not be given back to Spain. By the middle of February he 
agreed with President McKinley that the obligation was upon the 
American people to look after them, and those who criticized this were 
“unwise, unpatriotic and directly opposed to the best interest not only 
of the Filipinos but of our own people.” Furthermore, when news had 
arrived that the insurgents had tried to burn the city of Manila, then un- 
der American occupation, he felt that these actions fully justified Amer- 
ican retention of the Islands. To have turned the people over to 
Aguinaldo would have been indefensible. Referring at this time to his 
previous opposition, Young believed that the nation could have taken 
no other course; surely some overruling destiny must be controlling 
the country’s affairs. 

The views of Bishop Thoburn, and Dr. Charles J. Little, President 
of the Methodist Garrett Biblical Institute in Chicago, were quoted 
in support of the editor's new position. He now considered as 
“unintelligent” any who might think that in oppressing Aguinaldo, 
the United States was necessarily opposing the freedom of the Fili- 
pinos, and he became outspoken in his criticism of those who opposed 
our Philippine policy. Illustrative of this position was the attack 
made in his paper on June 28, 1899 upon the National Christian 
Citizenship League of Chicago, a supposedly anti-imperialist organi- 
zation. 

Dr. Buckley and the Christian Advocate in New York were prob- 
ably the most consistent voice within Methodism in these years. 
Although he had accepted the war itself as righteous and necessary, 
he soon became concerned with the prospects of its aftermath. Early 
in June, 1898 he expressed apprehension over the “fearful extrava- 
gances” then being uttered in Congress in the form of demands for 
Spanish territory. Later, Dr. Buckley referred to the hotheads who 
believed that imperialism was America’s manifest destiny, suggesting 
that they were akin to those who had hurried ancient Rome on to its 
destruction. As the task of peacemaking developed, the columns 
of the Christian Advocate were thrown open to various shades of 
opinion, however. In September, Professor R. G. Hobbs wrote 
an appraisal of the Philippine question, in which he pointed out 
Bishop Thoburn’s long interest there. Our thirteen-inch guns had 
blown the door open, he asserted, and thus enabled Methodism 
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to enter this new field. The taking of the Philippines was a part of 
one of the “holiest wars” ever undertaken, and the United States 
should not lightly throw away the chance to help an oppressed 
people. On the other hand, Rev. George E. Hiller of Louisville, 
Kentucky, warned the church about fostering erroneous opinions 
about the leadings of Providence. 

Dr. Buckley himself expressed his views clearly when the treaty 
with Spain had been completed. He did not particularly like the 
treaty, but felt that the country must accept it. He regretted the 
prospect of acquiring the “far-off islands”, denying that God had 
particularly called this nation to emulate England’s colonial prece- 
dents. The idea of forcing the Filipinos to subjection under the 
American flag he believed incongruous in “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave”. Once the treaty was ratified, every patriot 
and statesman should do what he could to counteract those elements 
in the country and the church which were trying to hurry the United 
States along into an expansive role. Thereafter, the New York editor 
followed the Philippine problem with considerable anxiety, although 
he was genuinely happy to see the progress of Protestantism in the 
new territory. 

Other Methodist journals also maintained a growing interest in 
the Philippines. Dr. Sawyer in Syracuse, though taking a some- 
what neutral position himself, featured articles by various Methodist 
ministers which supported our new acquisition. World-Wide Mis- 
sions rather heartily welcomed America’s new role in world affairs, 
and saw in it like so many other Methodists the call of God to his 
people and church. Gospel in All Lands, in October of 1898 featured 
an article by Bishop Hurst, which, though primarily a religious appeal 
for missionary work, accepted the concept of supernatural influence 
in America’s control of the Philippines. 

Further insight into Methodist views on the Philippines can be 
derived from the opinions of Bishop Francis W. Warne. Writing 
retrospectively in 1900, he described the establishment of the Meth- 
odist work in the Islands, and thought of American presence there 
as being a response to the voice of God which had called us out of 
our national exclusiveness. We were morally bound to remain there, 
the Bishop believed, and philanthropists would be pleased to see 
the improvements being introduced there by American colonists. 
Hoping for a duplication of British success in India, Warne also 
indicated the growing commercial importance of the possessions to 
the United States.” 
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In similar vein, Bishop Charles H. Fowler was to see God’s hand 
in our Philippine occupation. Describing the circumstances of our 
presence there, he said: “One day the Spanish touched off a magazine 
under us. Then the jig was up. Come what might, we must fight 
to the finish. We went up in the air, and came down everywhere— 
to stay.“ This event sent us about our providential job and made 
missionaries out of us, the Bishop maintained. On another occasion 
he was to say that God had dropped the Philippines into our lap. 

The response of the Annual Conferences on the Philippine question, 
to some degree already suggested, further illustrates the Methodist 
position. The various Fall Conferences in 1899 seemed to feel in 
general a thankful appreciation for the special role America was to 
play in the conversion of the Filipinos. Western Wisconsin noted the 
importance of the “new stars that are falling into the bosom of our 
flag” and urged the Missionary Society on in the work, accepting 
the expansion of the national domain as in the providence of God. 
The Des Moines Conference rejoiced in the “massive strength and 
triumph” of progressive Christian civilization. It expressed itself 
as proud of the position the United States had taken in world affairs, 
and looked upon our sovereignty over the Philippines as God’s will. 
Central Illinois agreed with this, and asserted that it could not con- 
sent to any other terms than the “complete surrender of Aguinaldo’s 
forces”. 

The North Ohio Conference hailed “with pleasure” the increase 
in the size of the national domain. The Iowa Conference prayed 
for the success of “our boys in blue”, carrying the Stars and Stripes, 
“the symbol of the truest liberty”, and hoped that the breaches made 
by the country’s “great guns” would become the gateways through 
which the gospel of Christ might flow. The California Conference 
looked to the Philippine Islands becoming as much American soil as 
California itself, and optimistically anticipated the extension of the 
American flag “within the gates of Asia” with its message of hope— 
“an open Bible, free education, and manhood government”. When 
Dewey held that “far-famed Sabbath morning service”, freedom for 
the first time came to old Asia. This was the voice of God saying: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the world; I have not made America 
the monopolist of freedom, but its guardian and custodian for man- 
kind.” 

The attempt to extend control over the Philippines was supported 
by the Illinois, West Virginia and Nebraska Conferences. Central 
New York agreed with this, as did Rock River Conference. On into 
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1900 went the resolutions. Most interesting were the extensive 
views of the Wyoming Conference, which compared the United 
States to St. Paul when he crossed into Europe to hear the Macedonian 
cry. We had been providentially “compelled”, the Conference be- 
lieved, and our subsequent acquisition of island stepping stones across 
the Pacific was for the “evident purpose of being neighborly with 
peoples on the other side”. The Conference was particularly pleased 
that we were not in the Far East for selfish purposes, but only be- 
cause of Christian duty, and saw us using this “God-given throne of 
power in the Philippines” to protect China. Finally, the only Con- 
ference outside of the United States to enter the discussion, that of 
South India, expressed its favorable attitude; and in 1900 the Bishop’s 
Address at the General Conference seemed pleased with the results 
of our policy. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that opinion in the Methodist 
Church on the validity of American possession _of the Philippines 
was by no means uniform. This might be reasonably expected in a 
body with such widespread membership and lack of absolute central- 
ization. On the other hand, there were many responsible officials 
within the church, both at the local and national level, who endorsed 
America’s venture into foreign control. Overwhelmingly, their ap- 
proval was based upon an idealistic conception of our mission in the 
Philippines. This in turn was based upon a genuine interest in the 
spiritual and physical welfare of the Filipino people and the belief 
that American control would best satisfy these particular needs. 
Accompanying this was a strong tinge of patriotic feeling, made 
at times almost brash by the successes achieved against Spain. 
Under these circumstances the virtues of the American side tended 
to be overstated, perhaps, and the evils of the former regime exagger- 
ated. With such a contrast, the necessity and duty of American 
intervention seemed obvious, and could be supported without hypo- 
crisy by men of the cloth. The danger that such justifications might 
be a cover for less than ideal objectives, only few seemed to realize, 
and one cannot help but conclude that there was a good deal of 
naivete surrounding our first ventures in imperialism. 

An interesting side-light of the Philippine question was the now 
famous incident in which the President expressed his views to a 
group of visiting Methodist dignitaries. The interview occurred on 
November 21, 1899, at the White House. The General Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Church was meeting in Washington 
at the time, and after a reception given to them by the President, 
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decided to draft resolutions of thanks and send them in the hand 
of a special committee. Accordingly, Bishops Thomas Bowman and 
John F. Hurst, Drs. Francis B. Upham and James M. Buckley, and 
General James F. Rusling visited the President. The resolutions 
having been presented, they were about to leave, when the President 
stopped them. 

“Hold a moment longer! Not quite yet, gentlemen! Before you 
go I would like to say just a word about the Philippine business. 
I have been criticized a good deal about the Philippines, but don’t 
deserve it. The truth is I didn’t want the Philippines and when 
they came to us, as a gift from the gods, I did not know what to do 
with them. When the Spanish war broke out Dewey was at Hong 
Kong, and I ordered him to go to Manila and to capture or destroy 
the Spanish fleet, and he had to; because, if defeated, he had no place 
to refit on this side of the globe, and if the Dons were victorious 
they would likely cross the Pacific and ravage our Oregon and 
California coasts. And so he had to destroy the Spanish fleet, and 
did it! But that was as far as I thought then.” 

“When next I realized that the Philippines had dropped into our 
laps, I confess I did not know what to do with them. I sought counsel 
from all sides—Democrats as well as Republicans—but got little 
help. I thought first we would take only Manila; then Luzon; then 
other islands perhaps also. I walked the floor of the White House 
night after night until midnight; and I am not ashamed to tell you, 
gentlemen, that I went down on my knees and prayed Almighty God 
for light and guidance more than one night. And one night late 
it came to me this way—I don’t know how it was, but it came: (1) 
That we could not give them back to Spain—that would be cowardly 
and dishonorable; (2) that we could not turn them over to France 
or Germany—our commercial rivals in the Orient—that would be 
bad business and discreditable; (3) that we could not leave them 
to themselves—they were unfit for self-government—and they would 
soon have anarchy and misrule over there worse than Spain’s was; 
and (4) that there was nothing left for us to do but to take them 
all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Christian- 
ize them, and by God's grace do the very best we could by them, 
as our fellow-men for whom Christ also died. And then I went to 
bed, and went to sleep, and slept soundly, and the next morning I 
sent for the chief engineer of the War Department (our map-maker), 
and I told him to put the Philippines on the map of the United 
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States pointing to a large map on the wall of his office; and there 
they are, and there they will stay while I am President!™ 

It was recorded by one of the listeners that the President then 
went on to profess his faith as a Methodist. 

Much has been made of the incident, although there is at least 
one other similar expression of opinion by the President to a Meth- 
odist body. It should be pointed out that President McKinley was 
known to be a religious man and there was almost continuous 
praise for him within the Methodist Church at all levels. Converted 
at the age of 18 by a revival in Poland, Ohio, he almost went on to 
become a minister in the Methodist Church. He was a member and 
a trustee of a Methodist congregation in Canton, Ohio, and participated 
actively in church affairs as a Sunday School teacher and Super- 
intendent. While he was President he was a regular church attendant 
and frequently met with church officials. An example of religious 
influences upon the President was the service he attended at the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church in Washington, D. C., 
reported in the New York Times for July 11, 1898. The sermon was 
delivered by Rev. Frank T. Bristol and consisted of a highly patriotic 
and emotional glorification of American success in the war, broken 
periodically by waves of applause from the congregation. 

While the outward manifestations of religious zeal may not in 
themselves be an exact clue to a person's real character, yet the 
overwhelming praise which the Methodists heaped upon their com- 
patriot would seem to indicate that he was doing more than playing 
a part. The motives which led the President to desire to retain the 
Philippines, if other than those already stated, can be known probably 
only by the God to whom he prayed. The important fact is, however, 
that the President described his objectives in terms which had already 
been enunciated by numerous prominent Methodists. This is not 
to imply necessarily that the Methodist Church was the source of 
his beliefs, although it would seem probable that it may have been 
- of some influence in shaping their form. 

The terms in which the President expressed the necessity of 
retaining the Philippines were not unusual and seemed to fit into 
the context of his Methodist background. Although the church did 
not unanimously support this position there were enough of its 
prominent members who did to make the President’s statements 
seem reasonable and just at the time. From this vantage point it 
would undoubtedly appear as a rationalization of imperialism, but 
under conditions where Anglo-Saxon, Protestant Christianity was 
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looked upon so benevolently, it seemed both humane and righteous. 
By such wide margins does time record its changes. 


II 


The acquisition of the Philippine Islands by the United States and 
the ensuing pacification, occasioned by the unwillingness of the insur- 
gents under Aguinaldo to accept anything but independence, provoked 
wide discussion at home. These debates, in which the question of 
imperialism itself was under consideration, carried over into the 
election year, 1900, and became a prominent issue in the campaign. 
The Methodist Church, although not itself involved in the political 
dispute, found itself absorbed in this same question and sought to 
provide a suitable answer in religious terms. 

Although the main discussion of imperialism took place with the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American war, discussion of this topic in 
Methodist circles did take place earlier, as has been indicated in 
the case of Hawaii. However, Dr. Edwards gave evidence of being 
interested in the question as early as 1885. In an article in the 
Northwestern, he indicated the need for the backward regions of 
the earth to become civilized. This responsibility lay upon the major 
western powers, he thought, but their behavior up to that time had 
not been particularly pleasing. The following year Dr. Edwards 
engaged in some speculation on what the next century would bring. 
The extension of the area of Christian civilization he saw as an 
important characteristic, and this “march of progress” he conceived 
to be a regenerating force in Asia and Africa. There were already 
suggestions of this “great event” in the avidity with which European 
powers were seizing Africa and the islands of the sea, transporting 
under the shelter of their Christian flags such benefits as schools, 
Bibles, inventions and free institutions. In this, Edwards believed 
the spirit of conquest would be subordinate to colonization, and thus 
the European could hardly help being a missionary of civilization. 
Just a few years later (1889), speaking favorably of this same 
process, he indicated that there were still some unappropriated 
regions in central Africa, and these might become either English or 
American. 

In a similar way Rev. John T. Gracey, writing in the Pittsburgh 
paper in 1892, looked upon the expansion of political control by the 
Christian powers in most favorable terms, being especially glad that 
this was at the expense of Islam. Dr. Sawyer of Syracuse, filled 
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with the sense of America’s mission to the world, spoke of “the 
American idea” as being “in the march of him who is to rule from 
sea to sea”.” Something of this special mission was also in the mind 
of the St. Louis editor, Dr. Young, when he spoke in 1892 of the 
American nation as “God-chosen”, and Rev. W. C. Madison of Greeley, 
Colorado, expressed himself similarly when he spoke of God having 
reserved the Western world for a special purpose. 

Rev. Thomas H. Pearne, a distinguished leader in the Methodist 
Church, enunciated this idea more fully in an article in the Methodist 
Review in July, 1895. Praising the demonstrated superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon in many fields of activity, he referred to the “genuine 
Anglo-American” as the finest representative of this group. Listing 
the qualities which made America great, he concluded that Americans 
- were the “most intensely religious and Christian people of the world’, 
and in consequence would be a major factor in the future destiny 
of civilization. It would be in the Western Hemisphere that the 
finest and grandest achievements of human history would be worked 
out, and this would be marked by a single United States of America, 
stretching “from Cape Horn to Bering Strait, together with all the 
adjacent insular appendages in both oceans”. This “manifest destiny” 
of the great continental republic would unite together a population 
of 550 million in an inevitable progression toward higher civilization. 

Great Britain was also conceived to have a major part in this. Dr. 
Edwards in August, 1897 praised the part played by English “courage, 
cannon and colonizing influences” in the advancement of Protestantism. 
Describing British attempts to subjugate Afghanistan, he asserted 
that “every shot in that region has its meaning with respect to 
Protestantism in India, and ... the dollars which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church pours into India”. Thus it would appear that 
missionary interests and the growing material success of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, principally represented by the United States and Great 
Britain, led Methodists to look upon their expansion as a blessing 
’ necessitated in part by Divine order and in part by the laws of 
progress. : 

As the difficulties with Spain emerged, Methodist clerics were in- 
creasingly aware of the broadening horizon of opportunity for the 
American nation. Many of them sensed in the events of the day the 
call of God and the prospect of future greatness. 

Dr. Matthew, interested particularly in the further development 
of the west coast, seemed particularly aware of this early in 1898. 
Referring to former Secretary of State Seward’s interest in the Pacific 
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area, Dr. Matthew read into the westward progress of American 
influence the domination of the Pacific Ocean and the conquest of 
the people of the Orient. The nation must now assume its respon- 
sibilities in that area, putting off its “swaddling bands” of isolation 
and taking up its God-given position and power to help solve the 
problems of that area. This ideal was only shortly afterward defined 
in specific terms with China as the main object of the civilizing process. 

In May 1898, Dr. James W. Bashford, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, writing in the Methodist Review looked upon the rich 
endowment of American wealth and population as enabling the 
United States to take a dominant position in the twentieth century, 
and Rev. William L. Linaberry of Syracuse hoped this would be the 
result, noting rather painfully, that American commerce had been 
rather insignificant in the past thirty years.” 

In California Dr. Edward D. McCreary felt that the force of events 
was making it necessary for the United States to become the peer 
of “any and all nations of the earth” in place, power and possessions.” 
Rev. Robert S. Maclay, one of the first Methodist Missionaries in 
China, and a prominent figure in the church thereafter, saw the 
emergence of “man’s golden age’ when by American military success 
religion and commerce would be extended to the isles of the sea. 
Dr. Moore of the Western thought of the United States as a “new 
Colossus in the Orient”, and seemed pleased that we would hereafter 
be heard in the solution of world problems. Bishop Thoburn 
believed that the United States had entered into a new phase of its 
political development and should boldly accept the fact by setting 
about to do its full share in the ennobling of the nations. Firmly 
planted in the Philippines and enjoying the friendship of Great Bri- 
tain, we would be able to play a part in Asia such as very few had 
ever dreamed of.” 

As the prospect of expansion became clear through the victories 
over Spain, attempts were made to discount critics who branded 
this as “imperialism”. Dr. Matthew felt the term much abused, and 
asked if the critics would like to see us like China and Tibet. The 
word had become a “bugbear”, and should not frighten “worthy 
sons of Saxon sires”. Pointing to the past accomplishments of the 
American people, Dr. Matthew believed they would currently ponder 
their “mighty destiny” and realize that wherever they went they 
carried with them the “sheet-anchors of the world’s hope”.” Clearly, 
God had indicated the path of duty to the American people. 

Rev. S. A. Morse denied the application of either “jingoism” or 
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“imperialism” to American policy. Explaining the need to abandon 
our old isolation, he asserted that when “goodly groups of islands 
on the rim of the world” were falling into American hands we should 
recognize the voice of God in it. It was his belief that “strapping 
Brother Jonathan” should be permitted to go out among the nations 
“with the blazonry of his free flag upon him and a commission from 
heaven in his hand proclaiming liberty to the captives anywhere, 
everywhere on the round world”. This was a far-cry from jingoism, 
imperialism or land-grabbing he contended. Rather it was “truly 
Christian” and therefore “truly American”. 

Dr. Young in St. Louis referred to the critics as “prophets of despair” 
[sic] and “slavish sticklers for precedent”, and seemed amazed at 
their charges of imperialistic ambition.” He wondered what they 
would have done if they had been around when Abraham decided 
to leave Ur of the Chaldees or the Hebrews to leave Egypt over the 
Dead Sea, implying that their restraints would have hampered these 
events. Shortly later, the St. Louis editor again attacked those who 
raised the cry of “expansion”, “militarism” and “imperialism”, and 
favorably cited the action of the Methodist Minister’s Association of 
Chicago. This body had passed formal resolutions criticizing the 
opponents of current United States policy because they demoralized 
the troops, cast a slur upon the workings of Providence and lowered 
the country in the eyes of the world. Young was glad to cite this 
protest and favorably indicated the resolve to support the President 
and his policy. 

Ultimately Dr. Carroll, the Missionary Secretary, was to attempt 
to draw a distinction between imperialism and expansion in the 
Methodist Review of January, 1900. The former he considered force- 
ful conquest for selfish purposes, whereas the latter represented 
natural and humane ideals. Professing that American policy then was 
really expansionism, he believed this not associated with any “bad 
idea”, but rather a universally recognized law governing a healthy, 
prosperous and normal national life. Pointing to the beneficial 
results of past expansion, Carroll looked upon this as inevitable 
since the United States was possessed of an idea which was capable 
of infinite expansion—namely, individual liberty and universal co- 
operation. It was the American mission to spread this idea, and 
the law of the survival of the fittest would seem to dictate that we 
should be successful. The duty of taking up the white man’s burden 
was especially upon the American nation because it was strong and 
able to bear it, and because it had “the secret of ennobling the poor 
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and lifting up the downtrodden”. Should we find the natives of our 
distant possessions “half sullen and half wild” or “half devil and 
half child”, we would provide a Gospel of peace, freedom and justice 
which would exorcize the “half devil” and develop the “half child”. 
This view was heartily supported by Rev. William L. Linaberry, who 
asserted that the great influence of the British Empire as a world 
power was not the result of imperialism but of expansion.” 

Such distinctions seemed at times a little nebulous, and were not 
universally accepted. Certainly, Dr. Edwards accepted the term 
“imperialism” in his discussion of the benevolent role which he con- 
ceived the United States to be playing in the Orient, and looked 
upon it as a force for peace. A slightly different interpretation was 
used by Rev. G. W. Briggs of Owensboro, Kentucky, when he de- 
scribed the policy of the United States in the Central Christian Advo- 
cate of August 2, 1899 as the “new imperialism”. Asserting that it 
was not William McKinley who had brought on the Spanish War, 
but God Almighty, he pictured the United States thrust onto the 
frontier looking for her future destiny. This would not necessarily 
be the materialistic accomplishment which so many branded as 
imperialism, but rather empire by moral and spiritual sovereignty 
which Briggs called the “new imperialism”. However, the term 
“expansion” seemed to be most frequently used and had in its 
Methodist frame of reference the suggestion of religious and social 
altruism, while lacking the traditional association of force and greed. 

Dr. John P. Brushingham of Chicago could refer to the “anti- 
expansion Bourbon enemies of human progress” and their arguments 
as basically opposed to foreign missions.“ Expansion did not involve 
going as conquerors, but as Christians in search of souls, and the 
United States as the leading evangelist of the world must carry out 
this obligation in order to be true to its “heaven-appointed mission”. 

Yet these high moral views were not divorced from many of the 
traditional associations of imperialism. Rudyard Kipling, his poems 
and philosophy frequently referred to by Methodist leaders, and 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, a strong imperialist, and also a trustee 
of the Meridan Street Methodist Church in Indianapolis, were looked 
upon by some with great favor. Rev. Matthias S. Kaufman, a promi- 
nent New England Methodist, held “manifest destiny” to be an apt 
phrase for the Divine will, and though denying any but the highest 
motives, asserted: 

“American imperialism, in its essence, is American valor, American 
manhood, American sense of justice and right, American conscience, 
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American character at its best, listening to the voice of God, and His 
command nobly assuming this republic’s rightful place in the grand 
forward movement for the civilizing and Christianizing of all conti- 
nents and all races. American imperialism is the splendid spectacle 
of earth’s mightiest and most favored nation taking up ‘the white 
man’s burden’ of responsibility and bravely bending beneath its 
mountain weight, not shirking, not whining, not flinching, even though 
misguided friends abuse and savage foes resist. It is the Christian 
spirit of a Christian republic seeking to serve its captives, to elevate 
and ennoble them, that they may become capable of enjoying such 
liberties as make this republic great. It is our nation’s response to 
God’s command, the response to that divine bugle blast which makes 
our national blood tingle and starts our national feet marching to 
the holiest of wars.” 

Dr. Moore saw an enlargement of the financial strength of the 
country, and pictured the United States as the main financial and 
diplomatic support of the western hemisphere. As a result, Mexico, 
Central America and the nations of South America would seek closer 
relations, and place their loans in American money centers. Dr. 
Edwards saw the need for foreign markets because of the rising 
competition of tariff policies, and believed that a strong navy would 
help us achieve this as well as preserve peace. Expansion would 
also have a marked effect in improving the occasionally depressed 
condition of the internal economy, he believed. 

Methodists were not unanimous, however, in their support of 
expansion. Some rather strong and outspoken arguments were ex- 
pressed against this development, although they were far less numer- 
ous than those which were favorable. One of the most outspoken 
was Lyman Potter who seemed to be a sort of continuous thorn in 
the side of Dr. Moore and the Western. In his letters to the editor, 
he was caustically critical of American policy, and Dr. Moore was 
called upon to refute as best he could the arguments which Potter 
presented. 

Potter contended that the war with Spain had been illegally 
brought on by the President without the consent of Congress. In 
addition, he opposed our policy in the Philippines, believing that 
we were fighting individuals there who had never molested us, and 
who were only trying to accomplish what the United States had 
done in 1776. Criticizing the cruelty of the pacification process, 
he asked what we would gain when it was all over. His answer was, 
the “privilege” of sending more soldiers to sicken and die in the 
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tropics, the need to maintain a large army and navy at great expense, 
and the danger of war with other powerful nations. Furthermore, 
we could not govern these alien people properly, and they would 
merely add to the burdens already demonstrated with the Negro 
population in the United States. The war then being fought, under 
the leadership of President McKinley, the “autocrat of the islands” 
was an aggression upon the rights of the Filipinos and threatened 
the overthrow of our own republican institutions.” 

Another critic was W. H. Larrabee of Plainfield, New Jersey, a 
personal friend of Dr. Buckley of the New York paper. From the 
very beginning he was opposed to the war with Spain, calling it a 
“crime”, and believing it to be the result of a “conspiracy” similar 
to the Ostend Manifesto. The war itself would be a setback to 
civilization because it would arouse the spirit of aggression and 
acquisition. He felt surprised at the support which representative 
men of the Methodist Church had given to the war effort, and 
believed that the only just course was to stop immediately and pay 
an indemnity for violation of the peace. In a later discussion on 
imperialism, Larrabee reiterated these views. Citing various prece- 
dents against American expansion, he praised those engaged in Anti- 
Imperialist Societies.” Summarizing the causes of the war, he asserted 
that it was the culmination of a “long-concocted, carefully nursed 
conspiracy, the prime object of which was to steal Cuba”. With 
every step of American policy he found fault, and believed that the 
United States had been transformed from “an honest and industrious 
people, working for the general prosperity and the spread of liberty 
and civilization” to “an ambitious, grasping, empire-seeking state”. 

Another critic was Rev. John J. Hill of Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 
He took exception to the use of catch phrases such as “white man’s 
burden”, saying that whenever the white man did assume the obli- 
gations of the weak, he also charged him a “right good sum for 
porterage’. England’s policy in India and American dealings with 
the Indians would provide ample truth of this assertion, he suggested. 
We should throw away all the subterfuge, he believed, and simply 
announce to the world: “We want the Philippine Islands in order 
to secure to ourselves territory, wealth, glory, opening of trade, a 
foothold as a nation, and opportunities as individuals in the Eastern 
hemisphere.” 

These views seemed not typical. As the election year and the 
end of the century closed, criticism of anti-imperialists became more 
common. Dr. Young was particularly opposed to Edward Atkinson 
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of Boston, and George D. Herron in Chicago, both outspoken op- 
ponents of imperialism. Dr. Matthew seemed equally opposed to 
the anti-imperialists, and was especially critical of Senator Hoar and 
his opposition to the acquisition of the Philippines. Dr. Moore re- 
ferred to such people as “men of small views and niggardly policies, 
with contracted conceptions of the Nation’s opportunity and obliga- 
tions’. Certainly throughout 1900, the vast majority of views expres- 
sed by official agents of the church seemed to endorse expansion. 

Numerous Annual Conferences expressed their favorable attitudes, 
and individual ministers and editors were of like mind. The 
Tennessee Conference even went so far as to assert that it would 
not vote for anybody who was against “expansion and prosperity”. 
Dr. Charles E. Locke of Buffalo believed expansion distinct from 
imperialism, and proclaiming it the duty of the United States to 
spread the gospel of liberty, asserted that “the God of nations has 
called us to this mighty task”. Rev. Elbridge R. Willis of California 
looked to a great future for humanity in China, Africa and Siberia 
as a result of recent American policies, and with like mind, Rev. 
John L. Pitner praised the success of the United States as an aid in 
the advancement of Protestant Christianity. To him history’s greatest 
century was closing with the “altars of Christianity ablaze almost 
everywhere’. 

The editor of the Western, referring to the country’s founders as 
men “with empires in their brains”, believed that there should 
currently be a “wide outlook on duty”, though denying his desire for 
an Alexander, Caesar or Napoleon. McKinley's reelection he inter- 
preted as a victory for imperialism, toward which he seemed quite 
favorable. Dr. Edwards believed that expansion would be applauded 
when people realized that it brought “neglected, ignorant and be- 
sotted peoples within the humanizing and elevating influences of 
Protestant governments’, and lamented the fact that any influential 
or enlightened men should oppose it. Dr. Young saw the century 
ending in a new blaze of progress with Britain and America together 
“developing the wilderness, transforming savage lands into peaceful 
communities and prosperous cities, threading the forest, climbing 
the mountain, conquering the sea, exploring vast mid-continental 
areas, taming and uplifting imbruted races, exterpating wild beasts, 
and opening up the world for commerce and Christianity.” 

Significantly, the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion developed at 
the same time that the question of expansion was being so furiously 
debated, and because of its threat to missionary personnel, drew 
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widespread interest in the church. Just a few comments on this 
occasion are worth noting. Bishop Thoburn saw the United States 
as destined by Providence to become the chief naval power in the 
Pacific and thought that it should therefore interfere directly in 
Chinese affairs.” He urged sending “five or six of our strongest 
men-of-war’ to the China coast, along with an army of troops, so 
that the world would know that from this time forward the United 
States was a “great world power”. Putting the term “expansionist” 
aside as a “political catch word”, Thoburn said that God had given 
the Philippines to the United States and had also high purposes for 
China under American responsibility. 

Dr. Charles Locke, writing in the Christian Advocate on July 26, 
1900, described the star of empire moving ever westward, and hoped 
that the United States would keep up with it. Whether labeled 
“expansion” or “imperialism”, the invasion of China by representa- 
tives of the Anglo-Saxon world was consistent with history and the 
laws of progress. China must accept therefore, either assimilation 
or extermination, although Locke hoped that force would not be 
necessary. Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, who succeeded Dr. Young as 
editor of the Central Christian Advocate in 1900, felt that once in 
the “sea of expansion” we should expect some troubles, and as the 
dominant power of the Pacific should undertake to meet our respon- 
sibilities. These should include protection of commerce in Chinese 
ports, the exaction of concessions for railroads, mining and merchan- 
dising, and the absolute protection of the missionary. Bishop Fowler 
in an article entitled “God Has Expanded Us” in the Northern 
Christian Advocate for September 12, 1900, looked to the United 
States as the main force for the Christianization of China, and felt 
that in addition China would furnish a market for American over- 
production and thus make America “the greatest and richest nation 
known to history”. 

The primary interest of the Methodist Church in the suport of 
expansion was the extension of its religious doctrines to the heathen. 
One of the results of secular success was the formation, within the 
ranks of the church, of the “Expansion Army” which sought to further 
these ends. Originally formed by the South Kansas Conference, 
it soon spread throughout the church. This “army” was to be made 
up of all those who would contribute at least one dollar per year 
for at least ten years for the purpose of providing religious education 
for the new territories under American control. It was organized into 
“regiments” and “companies” and members were known as “soldiers” 
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who received red, white and blue ribbons as rewards for their faithful 
service. In addition there was soon organized the “Open Door 
Emergency Appeal”, having a similar religious purpose and spon- 
sored by the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society. 

It would appear therefore that important representatives of the 
Methodist Church supported the fact of American expansion, although 
not unanimously. Many of them attempted to distinguish between 
expansion and imperialism, looking upon the former as largely bene- 
volent, and most aptly descriptive of American policy. The Meth- 
odists were also proud of the nation’s accomplishments and sensed 
that a mantle of greatness was falling upon the country. Thus, in 
many of their expressions, Methodist leaders combined piety and 
patriotism in describing the events at the turn of the century, and 
it is difficult to refrain from the conclusion that much of this type 
of expression was in fact imperialistic. The peculiar mental frame- 
work in which the Methodists operated led them to believe that 
God was acting through the Anglo-Saxon nations to enlighten the 
world. Although not everything these countries did was necessarily 
upright, yet in general they represented the best interests of Protestant 
Christianity and it was their responsibility to “take up the white man’s 
burden”. Secular advocates of this thesis were openly admired, 
and the development of American power in the Pacific was considered 
a direct fulfillment. The banners of religion would accompany the 
new-found arm of the state in its holy mission and insure the justice 
of its behavior as well as the conversion of the unregenerate. The 
Methodist Church would be in the forefront of this advance, and by 
its patriotic devotion and religious dynamism fulfill the charge: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel”. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 


As the nineteenth century ended and the dawn of a new era seemed 
about to break forth there was considerable discussion within the 
Methodist Church, both of the significance of recent events for the 
nation and for the denomination. Articles were published, meetings 
were held and sermons delivered in which attempts were made to 
synthesize the closing results of the century and to point out a course 
for future action. 

In this category was the summation by Rev. James M. King, which 
was meant to be both an indictment of Roman Catholic influences 
in the country’s history and a panegyric upon those which were 
Protestant. Tracing the development of the United States from the 
earliest settlements, King saw the nation especially selected by God 
to serve a high and noble mission, threatened only by the menace of 
“politico-ecclesiastical Romanism”.’ The Spanish-American war had 
marked the high point of this conflict, and American victory therefore 
assumed tremendous importance. 

The question of expansion was intimately involved in this matter, 
and King was clearly one of its advocates. The impetus for this was 
“manifest destiny, divinely ordered”. God had called the American 
people to share with other Anglo-Saxon nations in the “mastery of 
the world”, and the spread of a civilization which “betters the condi- 
tion of every race it conquers, rules, or touches”. It was a part of the 
country’s privileged destiny to stand side by side with other English- 
speaking peoples in dictating peace to the world and thus securing 
the triumph of the liberties of man against the prerogatives of tyranny. 

Commercial interest also was of concern to Dr. King. The demands 
of industrialism were forcing the country to look toward expansion, he 
believed, for over-production necessitated new markets, and national 
prosperity thus required defensive positions in the Pacific. In the 
future, those nations which were masters of the seas, and “whose 
sovereignty was borne on armored floating forts and on peaceful 
merchant vessels” would open or close the ports of trade in all the 
continents and islands. 

King asserted that he had no shudder over the “cry of imperialism’, 
because to him this meant the retreat of barbarism before the march 
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of civilization. We would be remiss indeed he added if we should 
fail to meet our responsibilities, and he looked for the momentum 
then attained by “Christian civilization” to carry forward into the 
next century. Significantly, the last chapter of King’s extensive 
book was entitled “Manifest Destiny”, and in this he proceeded to out- 
line the magnificent responsibilities incumbent upon the nation. 

These new responsibilities were a major topic of discussion at the 
General Missionary Conference of the Southern Church at New 
Orleans in 1901. One speaker in particular saw the great opportunities 
ahead for “aggressive civilization” and forecast American commercial 
and religious influence penetrating China. Referring to China as 
“your next-door neighbor”, he saw great prospects for commerce and 
religion, and asked: “What is America for but to find its place and 
its work in this wide world everywhere?” 

Noting the success of the Southern Church at its Missionary Con- 
ference in 1901, the Northern Church decided to hold a similar con- 
clave in 1902 in Cleveland. Bishop Charles H. Fowler delivered a ma- 
jor address there in which he interpreted the hand of God in the coun- 
try’s recent history. If ever God had entered into the history of the 
country it was when he dropped the Spanish colonies into our lap and 
thrust greatness upon the American people, he said. When “the 
Spanish touched off a mine under the Maine” it was God’s way of saying 
to the American people “wake up, get up, go.” This done, God said, 
“up, go everywhere, stay.” The result was that we were blown out of 
our “worn-out baby clothes” and put in a position to “take up a man’s 
burden and do a man’s work.” ‘This demonstration of the “survival 
of the fittest” had clearly opened the door to American influence, and 
the church should hasten to respond to its new opportunities.’ 

Dr. Homer C. Stuntz, one of the first Methodist missionaries in the 
Philippines was also a speaker. He interpreted the expansion of the 
country as providentially engendered, and believed no devout stu- 
dent of the progress of God’s will would then hesitate in taking up the 
work of evangelizing the new possessions. Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and 
the flag of a Protestant people floating from Mexico to the frozen 
North were stepping stones to a future destiny which only a blind 
man would fail to recognize. He closed by urging Methodists every- 
where to help in the fulfillment of God’s mission of providing peace, 
justice and sanitation to the down-trodden peoples. 

Thus the sober retrospection of a century now passed seemed to 
accord with the hopes of a future clearly perceived. Bishop Andrews 
could heartily say: “The open world for which we prayed has come. 
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The Church may enter freely all continents and empires and fill them 
with glad tidings of salvation.” ® 

It will be perceived in the preceding discussion that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, North, the largest single Protestant denomination in 
the United States, developed a well-organized and intensive interest 
in extra-territorial missions during the years 1865-1900. The activities 
of missionaries and the doctrines enunciated to encourage their sup- 
port placed attention upon the mission of Protestant Christianity. 

At the same time the implied threat of foreign influences, particularly 
through the process of immigration, caused an intensified redefinition 
and elaboration of American ideals, which to the Methodists were al- 
most synonymous with Protestantism. This new patriotism, accom- 
panied by the healing of the wounds of the Civil War, the growing in- 
dustrialization and commercial development of the country, and great- 
er cooperation between Great Britain and the United States, led to a 
sense of unity and strength which might properly be labeled “na- 
tionalism.” There was no unanimity within Methodism as to just 
what course this particular attitude should take, however, until after 
the outbreak of the Cuban Rebellion. 

The reported atrocities and the sordid policy of suppression under- 
taken by the Spanish stirred the emotions and sympathy of Methodist 
people and gradually drew them into a policy of intervention. The 
rather rapid success of American arms and the prospect of new mis- 
sionary opportunities for Protestantism helped to develop the concept 
that God had specially chosen the American people to fulfill his holy 
purposes. This sense of destiny was not new in American history, but 
was reasserted at this time with particular strength. 

The question of the disposal of conquered territory raised a diffi- 
cult problem on which individual members of the church differed. 
Yet, with few exceptions, as the spread of the gospel and the lack of 
alternatives seemed to force continued American control, a philosophy 
both religious and secular was blended to explain what had happened. 
The United States as part of an Anglo-Saxon brotherhood was taking 
up the white man’s burden and fulfilling God’s special purposes for 
the salvation of the world. The inevitable result would be peace, 
prosperity and Christian brotherhood. 

Of course the Methodists did not think of this as imperialism, to 
which they were strongly opposed, at least verbally. Rather it was 
expansion, which meant extension of control only for benevolent pur- 
poses. Thus, by the procedure which Professor Albert K. Weinberg 
has labeled “onomantithesis” in American imperialism, could be ration- 
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alized a process which, though having within it contradictory and dis- 
tasteful elements, seemed also to require spiritual blessing. This was 
done not out of any spirit of hypocrisy, but in devoted loyalty to 
religious idealism which had been repeatedly expressed. The pro- 
vidence of God sometimes took devious methods to achieve its ends, 
and certainly not everything that the American government would do 
in the new possessions would have religious blessing. Yet fundamental- 
ly it seemed to have been the will of God to act through the instrument- 
ality of the United States, and it was the duty of the church to see 
that this vehicle was both faithful to its high objectives and upright in 
the methods used to implant them. 

The Methodists did not initiate imperialism in the United States 
nor were they in the forefront of those who waved the country’s ban- 
ner on to external aggression. Rather through the course of official 
meetings, their press, and pulpit oratory they provided a means by 
which imperialism, once undertaken, could be made palatable to a large 
number of Americans. They rationalized this process by giving it an- 
other name, and thus clothed in idealistic terms a procedure which if 
practised by a hostile power, such as Spain, would have been whole- 
heartedly condemned. There can be little doubt therefore, that the 
activities, speeches and publications of Methodist ministers did help 
to create a public opinion favorable to the expansionist program. 

One thing is inescapable. The Methodist Church was genuinely 
sincere in its concern for the “heathen” and actively sought to carry 
out its missionary zeal as soon as the sounds of battle had died down. 
In this it extended some of the best values of western civilization to 
peoples who had not previously been so influenced. 

As of the year 1900 the Methodist Church had created facilities 
abroad for a large number of theological schools, high schools, orphan- 
ages and book rooms, staffed with dedicated and competent personnel. 
In addition, it had among its missionaries abroad at least sixty-seven 
medical doctors, operated five major colleges in the Far East and in 
addition numerous hospitals and dispenaries to minister to the needs 
of native people. The expenditures for benevolent purposes abroad 
were well over $1 million per year by 1900. Also it entered the new 
fields with respect for the religious conscience of the people and sought 
as much as possible to put the control of religious institutions into the 
hands of native personnel. From this vantage point in time, it would 
appear therefore, that the Methodist Church had pretty well lived up 
to the idealism which inspired its initial missionary interest. Un- 
* doubtedly it helped to make American imperialism benevolent in fact 
as in word. 
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